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General Education and the J unior College 
EDITORIAL 


"Turre has been a rapid growth 
during the past ten years in the 
popularity of general education as 
a subject for individual and group 
study and action. This growth is 
evidenced by the increased number 
of general education conferences 
and workshops as well as the many 
increments to professional litera- 
ture. 

Recently, three developments of 
major importance focus attention 
on the increasing emphasis being 
given to general education: the 
implications for general education 
in the Intermediate Test Series of 
the Educational Testing Service, 
the project for evaluating general 
education programs started by the 
American Council on Education to- 
gether with some fifteen to eighteen 
cooperating educational institu- 
tions, and the study of general 
education to be made in California. 

Junior colleges have long main- 
tained a definite concern for gen- 
eral education. An examination 
of stated junior college purposes 
made by Koos over a quarter-cen- 
tury ago reveals that these insti- 
tutions expressed a high regard 
for rounding out the individual’s 
program of general education. The 
Curriculum and Adult Education 


Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges is cur- 
rently studying the status of gen- 
eral education programs in junior 
colleges. Moreover, each of the 
three developments mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph directly 
concern junior colleges. 

In the light of these considera- 

tions, the uninformed observer 
would guess that junior colleges 
are playing a prominent part in 
the increasing popularity of gen- 
eral education. Unfortunately, with 
comparatively few notable excep- 
tions, this role of leadership is not 
being played. 
- The writer had the opportunity 
a few years ago to study the extent 
to which a representative sample 
of junior colleges had developed 
general education programs. The 
results of this study support the 
conviction that in a majority of 
the institutions the amount of prog- 
ress is negligible. This disappoint- 
ing conclusion suggests further 
analysis to construct hypotheses 
as to possible causes. 


It seems probable that one cause 
for the disappointing role which 
many junior colleges have played in 
developing general education pro- 
grams is the alleged restriction 
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imposed by admission require- 
ments of senior institutions to 
which some junior college students 
transfer. This situation cannot be 
dismissed as being of no conse- 
quence. On the other hand, there 
is increasing evidence of a liberal- 
izing of these admission require- 
ments. As this relaxation of en- 
trance requirements’ continues, 
there should be a concurrent in- 
crease in the activity of junior 
college leaders to develop better 
general education programs. It will 
be a matter of interest to observe 
whether such effort will be exerted 
by those in charge of junior col- 
lege programs. 

The recent increase in the popu- 
larity of vocational programs in 
junior colleges and the consequent 
difficulty of selling general educa- 
tion programs to terminal students 
is probably a second cause for the 
lack of development of general edu- 
cation. Few counselors would re- 
port as easy the task of selling 
general education to students 
whose educational goals are en- 
tirely vocational. Frequently, as 
a result of this situation, the diffi- 
culties are avoided by allowing the 
student to follow his demand for a 
program composed exclusively of 
vocational training. This prag- 
matic expedient, however, does 
nothing to solve the underlying 
problem of developing the needed 
general education program. 

There seems little doubt that 
another cause for the lack of 
leadership displayed by many jun- 
ior colleges in advancing the prog- 
ress in general education stems 
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from the lack of sympathy of ad- 
ministrators and faculty members. 
This lack of sympathy is often 
ascribed to a background of train- 
ing which has produced a dispro- 
portionate respect for specialized 
subject-matter programs. 


If institutions which prepare the 
personnel for junior college ad- 
ministration and teaching are, as a 
result of over-emphasis on spe- 
cialized programs, creating little 
sympathy for general education, 
then one obvious remedy is for 
such senior college institutions to 
alter their preparation programs. 
Desirable as this might be, how- 
ever, it is a slow process, and other 
remedies certainly can operate 
more rapidly. Not the least of these 
alternate remedies will be found 
in an increased number of in-serv- 
ice programs aimed at adding to 
the existing sympathy for general 
education. 


The ideal of the community col- 
lege is being advocated by more 
and more junior college leaders. | 
As this ideal attracts larger num- 
bers of followers in the junior col- 
lege field, there is a consequent 
increase in the need for more 
attention to general education. This 
is true because of the prominence 
in the community of needs which 
can be served only by general edu- 
cation. If this analysis be correct, 
then junior college administrators 
and faculty members must give 
greater attention to the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory general 
education program. 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Recent State Legislation Affecting 
Junior Colleges 
S. V. MARTORANA 


A S A SERVICE to persons inter- 
ested in junior college education, 
the Committee on Legislation of 
the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges has established a pro- 
gram of study and reporting 
intended to provide the most up- 
to-date information on the legal 
status of junior colleges in the 
several states. In accord with this 
plan of service there appeared in 
the Junior College Journal a re- 
port of a survey carried out by the 
Research Office of the Association 
summarizing the legislation passed 
in the various states in 1947.1 


Periodic undertaking and report- 
ing of similar inquiries is a part of 
the program projected by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. This article 
presents the results of a survey 
of state legislation affecting jun- 
ior colleges considered by legisla- 
tures which met in 1949. It at- 
tempts, furthermore, to interpret 
the findings in terms of changes in 
the present status of junior col- 
leges brought about in each state 
by the legislation enacted. 


As was true in the preceding 
study, data for this report were 


1Hugh G. Price, “Recent Junior College 
Legislation in the Various States,” Junior 
College Journal, XVIII (April, 1948), 438- 
443. 


gathered by direct communication 
between state departments of edu- 


cation and the Research Office of 


the Association. When responses 
had been received from all but a 
few of the states, a digest of action 
reported for all states was com- 
piled, mimeographed, and sent back 
to the state departments of edu- 
cation for checking. Copies of the 
mimeographed digest were also 
sent for checking to at least one 
administrator of a junior college 
or similar type of institution in 
each state in which such institu- 
tions are to be found. Whenever 
no response to the follow-up pro- 
cedure was received, it was as- 
sumed that the legislative action 
summarized in the digest was cor- 
rect as originally presented. The 
data presented in the digest as 
amended according to information 
received from responses to the fol- 
low-up procedure provide the basis 
for this report. In addition, the 
writer was provided all of the cor- 
respondence and documents that 
had been collected by the Research 
Office for use in preparing the 
report. In a few instances direct 
correspondence was carried on with 
state departmental personnel dur- 
ing the preparation of this report 
in order to get official interpre- 
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tations of the legislation enacted 
or other needed information. 


Extent of Legislative Action 

Responses from thirty-five of 
the forty-six state departments of 
education which cooperated in this 
project indicated that no legisla- 
tion affecting junior colleges had 
been passed in 1949. Eleven states 
were reported to have enacted such 
legislation. No information was ob- 
tained concerning the two states, 
New Mexico and North Carolina. 
Information gathered pertaining 
to two of the states reporting no 
legislation showed that the legis- 
latures of these states, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, were not in ses- 
sion. In ten states, legislative bills 
bearing on junior college educa- 
tion were introduced but failed to 
be enacted into law. Seven of these 
ten were states finally categorized 
as not having passed any legisla- 
tion on junior colleges, while three 
were states in which some such 
legislation was finally enacted. 


A point of significance relative 
to the general interest in junior 
colleges over the nation. may be 
derived from the fact that this year 
the legislatures of eighteen states 
were considering legislation re- 
lated to junior college education. 
In the study made of the activity 
of legislatures in 1947, sixteen 
states were found to have deliber- 
ated on enactments dealing with 
junior colleges. It is apparent, 


therefore, that a large proportion 
of the states are, to varying de- 
grees, actively concerned with edu- 
cation at the junior college level. 
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Legislation Enacted 


Before relating the effects of 
recent state legislation on the legal 
status of junior colleges in the 
several states, a brief summary of 
the positive action of the legisla- 
tures in each state is presented. 
Enough data are given to illus- 
trate the great variety in scope 
and type of legislation enacted, but 
the summary must necessarily be 
brief. Further information may be 
procured from any of the designat- 
ed states by communication with 
the state department of public in- 
struction or the secretary of state. 


Arizona increased the state ap- 
propriation for junior colleges 
from $30,000 to $75,000 per an- 
num. No part of this state aid may 
be expended for the construction 
or repair of buildings or the pur- 
chase of grounds or equipment. 
Eligible junior colleges must have 
approved equipment, a daily at- 
tendance of not less than 100 stu- 
dents, and academic courses which 
have been substantially approved 
and accepted by the University of 
Arizona for a period of three 
years. 

California extended the life of 
the present law providing for state 
aid and altered some of its pro- 
visions to define a unit of average 
daily attendance for one year as 
525 hours so that aid would be 
provided for students attending 
more than 15 hours per week or 
3 hours per day. The new formula 
for aid is a decided improvement 
for vocational programs because 
subjects in these fields earn more 
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student-credit hours and are more 
expensive to offer. 


California also passed an ur- 
gency measure permitting the 
governing board of a high school 
district maintaining a junior col- 
lege included within a newly- 
formed junior college district to 
file with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a direction to 
credit the average daily attendance 
computed for the junior college 
maintained by the high school dis- 
trict to the junior college dis- 
trict for the fiscal year in which 
action for the formation of the 
junior college district was com- 
pleted. This action was taken be- 
cause during the first year of ex- 
istence a junior college district 
receives from the state only a 
token apportionment of $2,000. 
This results usually in provision of 
inadequate facilities during the 
first year of operation of the jun- 
ior college district. No additional 
costs to the state will result, and 
the high school district will relin- 
quish only those funds which would 
be apportioned to it for the support 
of a junior college which it no 
longer maintains. 


It further permitted the govern- 
ing board of a high school district 
in which reside persons attending 
a regular day junior college in a 
contiguous junior college district 
to petition the board of supervisors 
of the county having jurisdiction 
over the high school district to 
annex the high school district to 
the junior college district. Such a 
petition must be acted on by the 


board of supervisors by calling an 
election in each elementary dis- 
trict of the high school district in 
order to determine whether or not 
annexation of the high school dis- 
trict to the junior college district 
will be carried out. 

That the boundaries of every 
junior college district shall be co- 
extensive with the boundaries of 
the high school district or dis- 
tricts included in the junior col- 
lege district was also determined. 


Provision was made that the 
governing board of a district main- 
taining a junior college is not re- 
quired to provide free textbooks 
for any students enrolled in other 
than Grades XI and XII of the 
junior college. 


Where the average daily attend- 
ance in the junior college of stu- 
dents from a contiguous high school 
district averages three or more for 
the two school years preceding, it 
was stipulated that the adminis- 
tration of the junior college may 
petition the county board of super- 
visors having jurisdiction over 
the high school district to annex 
the high school district to the jun- 
ior college district supporting the 
junior college. 

Connecticut passed a special act 
incorporating New London Junior 
College. No general legislation was 
constituted. 

Florida provided that any mem- 
ber of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System who is teaching in a public 
junior college may receive retire- 
ment credit in the retirement plan 
for both prior and membership 
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service for all years taught in 
Florida in the junior college. 

Iowa amended the regulations 
on state aid to provide funds to 
districts maintaining junior col- 
leges by establishing a formula 
whereby the average daily enroll- 
ment of junior college students is 
multiplied by twenty-five cents, 
and this product is multiplied by 
the actual number of days school 
was officially in session, not to 
exceed 180 days. 


Kansas passed no general legis- 
lation but did enact one new law 
pertaining to one junior college and 
its tax revenue. It provides that 
payment of tuition out of the gen- 
eral county high school fund for 
pupils attending high school ex- 
tension courses shall be made when 
such pupils attend high school ex- 
tension courses in any adjoining or 
adjacent county having a popula- 
tion of not less than 10,000 or more 
than 15,000 residents, having no 
cities of the first or second class, 
and having within the boundaries 
of the school district a third class 
city in which is now operated a 
_ junior college commonly called a 
high school extension course. Due 
to its purpose, this law has a very 
limited application. 

New York amended the 1948 law 
which authorized the _ establish- 
ment of community colleges on the 
basis of costs for operating funds 
to be met in the proportion of one- 
third by state aid, one-third by 
local sources, and one-third by stu- 
dent tuition to state that where 
a county is the local sponsor of 
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the community college, the expend- 
itures of the county for the college 
shall be a purpose of the county. 
It provided, however, that taxes to 
pay the local sponsor’s share of 
operating costs may be charged 
back to the cities and towns in 
the county in proportion to the 
number of students attending the 
college who are inhabitants of each 
such city or town. 


North Dakota provided for the 
determination of tuition rates in 
the junior college by the board of 
education of the district. Non- 
resident students may be required 
to pay different tuition from 
that paid by students residing in 
the district. The act also pro- 
vided that each district maintain- 
ing a junior college may levy a 
special tax for the maintenance 
and operation of these colleges. 
This tax is not to exceed eight 
mills. The levy of such a tax must 
be approved by a majority vote of 
the populace in the district. 


Oregon passed a joint resolution 
calling for a study of post-high 
school education in the state. 

The legislature also provided 
permissive legislation for district 
school boards to contract with the 
State Department of Higher Edu- 
cation and the General Extension 


, Division for the holding of lower 


division classes in the district. 
These classes are to be conducted 
under the joint supervision of the 
General Extension Division and 
the Superintendent of Schools of 
the district. The school board may 
provide and expend funds in the 
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regular budget for conducting such 
classes. 


Vanport Extension Center in 
Portland was also made a perma- 
nent part of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, and 
$875,000 was appropriated for the 
purchase of a local high school 
building in downtown Portland to 
provide a permanent home for the 
extension center. 


Texas authorized boards of edu- 
cation of junior college districts to 
have taxes assessed and/or col- 
lected by the city assessor of the 
city within the district or by the 
county assessor. The junior college 
district may also set up a separate 
board of equalization. Junior col- 
lege districts, furthermore, were 
authorized to issue refunding bonds 
under prescribed conditions. 


This legislature also provided an 
annual appropriation of $2,100,000 
for the years 1949-1950 and 1950- 
1951 and defined conditions under 
which the appropriation is to be 
administered. Among the condi- 
tions stipulated are: (a) the jun- 
ior college must offer twenty-four 
hours of terminal or vocational 
courses, (b) the college must be 
approved by the State Department 
of Education, (c) fees must be 
collected from all students, (d) the 
per capita appropriation is to be 
$175 from all students, (e) a full- 
time student is defined as one car- 
rying fifteen hours of work, and 
(f) students attending under the 
provision of the GI Bill may not 
be counted as students under this 
law. 


Conditions under which the first 
and subsequent elections of boards 
of trustees of junior college dis- 
tricts must be held were defined. 

The addition of territory which 
has taken place in certain junior 
college districts was considered. 
With the exception of districts now 
involved in litigation concerning 
such additions of territory, the new 
districts are validated in all re- 
spects. In addition, common and/ 
or independent school districts may 
now be annexed to junior college 
districts for junior college pur- 
poses only. Districts annexed are 
to be represented on the board of 
trustees of the junior college dis- 
trict. 

The board of trustees of an in- 
dependent school district was per- 
mitted to transfer control of its 
junior college to a board of regents 
chosen at an election called by the 
county judge of the county in which 
such a school district is located. 
An alternate method of providing 
such an election is by petition of 
ten per cent of the qualified voters 
in the district. 

Junior college districts were 
authorized to erect stadia, dormi- 
tories, or cottages by means of 
revenue bonds. It is provided that 
revenue may be supplemented in 
emergencies by an amount not to 
exceed twenty-five per cent of 
local funds. No state aid may be 
used for this purpose. 

Besides the foregoing enact- 
ments which have general appli- 
cation in the state, the Texas Legis- 
lature passed six bills related to 
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local problems of specific junior 
colleges. Examples of the action 
of this legislation include: lower- 
ing the required number of scho- 
lastics (children of compulsory 
school age) generally required for 
establishment of a county junior 
college in certain counties; pro- 
viding for transfer of junior col- 
lege plant and facilities to the four- 
year college when a junior college 
district is dissolved to create a 
four-year baccalaureate institu- 
tion; changing the name of North 
Texas Junior Agricultural, Me- 
chanical and Industrial College 
to Arlington State College; chang- 
ing the name of John Tarleton 
Agricultural College to Tarleton 
State College; making a special 
appropriation to a specific junior 


college as an emergency measure; 


and providing for the disannex- 
ation of territory located more 
than fifty-five miles by highway 
from the junior college provided 
that a majority of the voters and 
the board of trustees of the dis- 
annexed district agree. 


Washington authorized the vot- 
ers to decide by general referen- 
dum in November, 1950, on a state 
bond issue of $40,000,000 for the 
construction of public school build- 
ings. The legislature also author- 
ized the voters to change the maxi- 
mum limit for local bond issues to 
raise funds for public school build- 
ings from five per cent to ten per 
cent of the assessed valuation of 
the district. Since the junior col- 
leges in Washington are a part of 
the public school system, funds 
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raised by both of the foregoing 
means, if passed, will be used in 
part for purposes of capital out- 
lay for junior colleges. 


Bills Not Passed 


Any portrayal of recent legisla- 
tion would be incomplete without 
some review of the proposals that 
were made to state legislatures 
but which failed to be constituted. 
This portion of the report is pos- 
sible because state departments of 
education were requested to fur- 
nish information not only on the 
legislative efforts which finally be- 
came law in 1949, but those which 
were not successful in securing 
incorporation of matters consid- 
ered into the statute books. Again 
described state by state according 
to the data available for this re- 
port, the bills pertaining to junior 
colleges which failed to pass may 
be summarized as follows: 


California failed to pass legisla- 
tion which would have... 


Provided a comprehensive overall 
scheme for financing the public schools 
of California, an expansion of the ex- 
isting law whereby each level of the 
public schools was to receive moneys 
from the state considerably in excess 
of the total of $120 per unit of average 
daily attendance which is now guaran- 
teed by constitutional provision. 


Proposed the abolition of a junior col- 
lege in a city in which a four-year 
state college has been established. 


Amended the methods of electing the 
governing board of a junior college 
district. 


Provided that the distribution of fed- 
eral funds for education not otherwise 
provided for by Act of Congress be 
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paid into the auxiliary state school 
fund and the state treasury. These 
funds shall be apportioned as state 
equalization aid by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Set the amount of bonds which may be 
issued by a unified school district main- 
taining a junior college not to exceed 
fifteen per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion and that by a unified district not 
maintaining a junior college not to 
exceed ten per cent of the assessed 
valuation. 


Established regulations for licensing 
and control of the game Jai-Alai, or 
Pelota, provided for fines and penalties. 
Surplus money derived from this act 
was assigned to California junior col- 
leges for provision of programs of in- 
struction in aeronautics. 


Idaho failed to pass the bill 
which would have... 


Provided for state aid for public jun- 
ior colleges by creating a junior col- 
lege state fund from which $25 each 
semester of the school year of each 
fiscal biennium for every full-time stu- 
dent was to be paid each public junior 
college in Idaho. A full-time student 
was defined as one taking fifteen hours 
of work over a term of eighteen weeks. 
The bill also provided for transfer of 
$80,000 from the general fund of the 
State of Idaho to the junior college 
fund. 


Illinois’ legislature was unsuc- 
cessful in legislation which... 


Proposed that junior colleges be made 
a part of the public common school 
system and allowed for establishment 
of junior colleges in districts of more 
than 10,000 or in any district main- 
taining and offering a four-year high 
school course of study and having a 
population of less than 500,000 pro- 
vided that the proposition for estab 
lishment of a junior college is voted 
on favorably by a majority of the 


voters in the district. Funds for the 
support of these institutions were pro- 
vided for by authorization of local dis- 
tricts to levy special local taxes for 
this purpose. Action to establish a 
junior college must follow the course 
of board resolution, survey of the dis- 
trict under direction of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
county superintendent of schools in 
which the school district is located, 
and, provided the survey finds the 
junior college is justified, popular elec- 
tion in the district. In counties in 
which no school district of 10,000 or 
more persons existed, establishment of 
one junior college is allowed. The Dill 
also provided that any graduate of a 
recognized high school on sufficient 
notice to the board of education of his 
district and approval by this board 
could attend any junior college in the 
state; tuition to the district maintain- 
ing the junior college to be paid by 
the district of the student’s residence 
not to exceed the per capita cost of 
maintaining the junior college attended. 
The bill defined a full-time student 
as one doing fifteen semester hours of 
work, 


Michigan failed to report out of 


committee a bill which would have 


Established a plan for state-wide com- 
munity college education by permit- 
ting boards of education in cities of 
more than 25,000 people to provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
community colleges. Proposal for the 
two-year community colleges had to 
be voted on and passed by a majority 
of the voters of the district after the 
board of education of the district had 
obtained permission from the State 
Board of Education to call such an 
election. Under the act, all existing 
junior colleges became community col- 
leges and continued to operate. Dis- 
tricts of more than 25,000 persons not 
maintaining community colleges may 
contract to pay tuition of students at- 
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tending a community college outside 
the district of residence, and com- 
munities of fewer than 25,000 when 
authorized by a majority vote of the 
electors, may pay both tuition and 
transportation costs of qualified stu- 
dents attending community colleges out 
of the district. Any district of 45,000 
or more and in a county of over 
300,000 persons may on majority vote 
of the electors pay tuition of all high 
school graduates to the Michigan State 
College, the University of Michigan, or 
to any of the state normal schools or 
colleges. 


Minnesota proposed amendments 


to the state aid law which included 
provisions for... 


Aid to junior colleges based on 1.5 
pupil units, the same aid as is given 
to high school students. In the final 
passage of the bill these provisions 
were omitted, and no state aid was 
granted to junior colleges. 


Missouri failed to pass a measure 


which would have... 


Required that the board of education 
of a district supporting a junior col- 
lege determine the per capita cost of 


- such college courses. The board was 


authorized then to require fees of resi- 
dent and nonresident students for sup- 
port of the junior college program tak- 
ing into account other funds provided 
by law for the support of the junior 
college program. Any school district 
meeting the standards approved by the 
State Department of Education for jun- 
ior college courses was to be reimbursed 
by the state for the per capita cost 
per student in the amount expended 
above $100. Such reimbursement, how- 
ever, was in no case to exceed $100 
per capita based on the average daily 
attendance not to exceed 180 days or 
as otherwise computed by law for de- 
termining school attendance. 


New York failed to report out 


of the legislative finance committee 
a bill amending the law relating 
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to the establishment of community 
colleges and state-aided four-year 


colleges which... 

Proposed clarification of terminology 
referring to community colleges and 
provided, furthermore, that the exist- 
ing law be changed such that the com- 
munity colleges would be state insti- 
tutions, established and operated by the 
state university in a certain locality 
at the request of a sponsoring county, 
city, or intermediate school district. 
Such community colleges would be 
wholly supported by the state with 
respect to both capital and operating 
costs. Each college, though operated 
by the state university, would have an 
administrative board of trustees of 
nine persons, five appointed by the 
local governing legislative agency and 
four appointed by the Governor from 
persons residing in the sponsoring 
community. 


Oklahoma’s Governor vetoed a 
bill passed by both Houses which 


would have... 
Appropriated $80,000 for the junior 
colleges for the biennium. 


Oregon indefinitely postponed a 


provision... 

Establishing a junior college at Port- 
land named the University of Oregon 
Junior College at Portland. (As a result 
of this postponement, the joint resolu- 
tion of the legislature calling for a 
study of post-high school education in 
Oregon was passed.) 


Wyoming failed to pass legisla- 


tion which would have... 
Provided for a state-wide system of 
community colleges and would have 
completely revised the legal status of 
Wyoming junior colleges. The pro- 
posed act extended the offerings of 
higher education beyond the secondary 
school level and set up a system of 
higher education through the establish- 
ment of community colleges and the 
presently established and operating 
university centers and junior colleges. 
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It provided for the formation, manage- 
ment, and financing of community col- 
lege districts. These districts were to 
participate in state aid, along with 
existing higher educational institu- 
tions, and were to operate under a 
State Community College Commission. 
Provisions were also set up to assure 
cooperation and coordination of com- 
munity colleges with existing univer- 
sity centers, junior colleges, and the 
University of Wyoming. 


In addition to the foregoing 
bills, a proposal was introduced in 
the Connecticut Legislature by the 
Connecticut Junior College Con- 
ference and endorsed by the Con- 
necticut Council on Higher Edu- 
cation. The proposition advanced 
was that a five-man commission 
be appointed to make a study of 
higher educational facilities in the 
State, and to prepare a plan for 
the orderly development of state- 
supported institutions of higher 
learning, and to make recommen- 
dations. The bill was withdrawn 
at the request of the sponsoring 
agency following the appointment 
of such a commission by the Gov- 
ernor without any legislative ac- 
tion. 


Conclusion: Legal Status 
of Junior Colleges 

When the junior college legis- 
lation enacted by the legislatures 
of the eleven states in which posi- 
tive action was taken in 1949 is 
reviewed against the background 
provided by C. W. Simms’ recent 
study of the legal status of public 
junior colleges, it becomes ap- 
' parent that in only a few states 
did the action taken affect the 
general legal status of junior col- 


leges which had previously ob- 
tained in the several states. Worthy 
of special note, however, is the 
fact that two more states must 
now be added to the list of twenty- 
two states identified by Simms as 
having general junior college legis- 
lation.2 The dynamics of the jun- 
ior college movement in America 
is shown by the factual evidence 
that now one-half of the states 
have general legislation covering 
public junior college education, and 
the list is growing. The two new 
states are New York and Oregon 
— New York by virtue of the en- 
actment of the law in 1948, amend- 
ed in 1949, providing for com- 
munity colleges; Oregon, because 
of the legal provision for contract- 
ing between school districts and 
the State Department of Higher 
Education and the General Exten- 
sion Division for the holding of 
lower division classes in the local 
district. Though no general legis- 
lation was enacted, the Act incor- 
porating New London Junior Col- 
lege in Connecticut may be a por- 
tent of future and more pervasive 
action to come in that state. 

By interpreting action expand- 
ing or initiating state aid for jun- 
ior colleges as indicative of a 
strengthening of the position of 
junior college education, inference 
that the legal status of junior col- 
leges has been strengthened may 
be drawn from the fact that five 
state legislatures —those of Ari- 
zona, California, Iowa, New York, 


~’Charles W. Simms, The Present Legal 
Status of the Public Junior College, (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1948), 16. 
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and Texas — took such action. The 
annual state appropriation for 
junior colleges in Maryland was 
also increased from $60,000 to 
$116,000, but this was done with- 
out legislative action. The new ap- 
propriation was provided in the 
budget of the State Department of 
Education and will subsidize jun- 
ior colleges at the rate of $100 per 
full-time student, or equivalent, 
per year for each _ institution. 
Simms noted that in 1947 ten 
states provided by statute for a 
tax levy for local support of jun- 
ior colleges.? To this number must 
now be added the states of North 
Dakota and New York. Another 
change in status of junior colleges 
from that described by Simms is 
that the public junior colleges in 
Washington are now a part of the 
public school system of the dis- 
tricts in which each college is lo- 
cated, and each institution is under 
control of the board of education 
which administers all of the 
schools of the district, rather than 
under a separate board as Simms 
reports. 

One observation made in Simms’ 
study is very evident in the data 
summarized in this article and 
may well provide the theme for 
the concluding statements in it. 
The conclusion drawn by Simms 
reads: 


In contrast to the general nature of 
the earlier legislation, the more re- 
cently enacted laws and amendments 
thereto are much more specific and 
detailed and cover practically every 


52. 
*Ibid., 61, 64. 


phase of junior college activity.5 


Very little study of the sum- 
maries of legislation considered in 


1949 herein presented is necessary 


to arrive at the generalization that 
variety rather than consistency in 
pattern is the characteristic of 
junior college legislation at the 
state level. Undoubtedly, this re- 
sults to a considerable extent from 
the wide variety of circumstances 
that exist in each state and to 
which junior college legislation in 
each state must be adjusted. None- 
theless, a warning note may be 
sounded from the trend identified 
since a conclusion commonly ac- 
cepted by students of administra- 
tion is that as legislation becomes 
more specific and detailed, it tends 
also to become more restrictive. 
Actual need for such explicit legis- 
lation, furthermore, is questioned 
because as a rule the courts have 
interpreted the grants of general 
legal power broadly to enable 
school boards to carry out the ex- 
press duties required of them.® 

Rather than being centered on 
procedural details, the focus of at- 
tention in legislation might well 
be better concentrated on basic re- 
search into certain problem areas 
to identify general principles that 
obtain and which would provide 
the substance for legislation of a 
broad nature covering each area. 
One such area in need of basic 
study is that of district organiza- 
tion in the several states. Only a 
17. 

*Paul R. Mort, Principles of School Ad- 


ministration, (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946), 280. 
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glimpse of the quantity of legisla- 
tive rulings bearing on the district 
problem in California, Texas, and 
other states is revealed by the en- 
actments reported to have been con- 
sidered in 1949. The matter of 
basic district organization for pub- 
lic school purposes is a fundamen- 
tal problem in practically every 
state in the nation. It is one which, 
before sound general legislation 
can be enacted, must be analyzed 
thoroughly not only in terms of 
the bearing it has on junior col- 
lege development but in its in- 
fluence on the total educational 
service provided in each state. 


Two final inferences, drawn in 
each case from the report made of 
legislation which failed to be en- 
acted in 1949, may be presented. 
The first is related to the problem 
of district organization and deals 
with control of junior colleges, a 
matter much in need of clear judg- 
ment in junior college education. 
The legislatures of three states 
— New York, Oregon, and Wyo- 
ming—deliberated on bills pertain- 
ing to agencies of control of insti- 
tutions providing education at the 
junior college level. Whether or 
not the proposals were education- 
ally defensible is not so important 
at this moment as is the fact 
that in all three states they were 
considered but failed to be consti- 
tuted. This may be interpreted to 
be a reflection of general lack of 
basic information and clear con- 
cepts about the education problem 
involved. In Oregon, the matter 
was referred to a study commis- 


sion. Similar action was taken by 
the Governor without legislative 
action in Connecticut. Such devel- 
opments show a definite need for 
coordinated, fundamental study of 
the problem areas of methods of 
organization and control of junior 
college education. 


The second inference bears on 
the need to develop in the several 
states a deeper, more pervasive 
understanding and enthusiasm for 
publicly supported education 
through the junior college years. 
In 1949, bills concerning state aid 
for junior colleges were introduced 
in the legislatures of five states 
— California, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. The leg- 
islation failed to pass entirely in 
the last four states named, while 
in California the new proposal was 
discarded in favor of retention, and 
to some extent expansion, of aid 
provisions in the existing state- 
aid law. Proposal to establish a 
state-wide plan for local public 
junior colleges was introduced but 
did not pass in the legislatures of 
Illinois and Michigan. Too, the 
plan for a state-wide system of 
community colleges failed to pass 
in Wyoming. Experiences in these 
states indicate necessity for study, 
identification, and coordinated use 
of public relations procedures to 
inform the populace in each state 
of the role of service of junior col- 
lege education. 

As a beginning step toward pro- 
viding a guide for action in plan- 
ing state programs of junior col- 
leges, striving toward desirable 
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legislation affecting these institu- 
tions, and inaugurating programs 
of public relations to interpret their 
place in American education to the 
public, the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the American Association 


of Junior Colleges is now in proc- 


ess of preparing a printed pam- 
phlet for general distribution. The 
pamphlet will present suggested 
procedures and techniques for in- 
itiating and developing legislation 
for a state plan for junior college 
education. Beyond this effort, how- 
ever, the Committee and the Asso- 


ciation as a whole, as well as state 
and regional junior college associa- 
tions, can render a high quality 
service to the junior college move- 
ment by insisting on basic research 
into problems areas and sound 
planning utilizing the results of 
research before legislation is pro- 
moted. When the point of legis- 
lative action is reached, enactments 
of broad powers rather than de- 
tailed legal regulations to adminis- 
trative boards of junior colleges 
should be advocated. 
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Colbytown Camp 


LOIS MAacFARLAND 


A LTHOUGH designing a labora- 
tory for sociology, religion, or 
psychology is not so simple as col- 
lecting test tubes, bacteria, and 
an incubator, Colby Junior College 
in New London, New Hampshire, 
is operating a laboratory in these 
very studies. This laboratory pro- 
vides students and faculty a chance 
to test classroom theories and 
the conclusions of the lively YWCA 
campus discussions. 

This laboratory is Colbytown 
Camp, run by faculty and students 
each July at Colby Lodge on Little 


Lake Sunapee just four miles from 


the college’s hilltop campus in New 
London. The camp makes a frontal 
attack on racial and religious prej- 
udice and at the same time offers 
twenty-four little girls a free 
month in the country with good 
food, sunshine, and healthful ex- 
ercise under the care of eight stu- 
dents and three faculty members. 


Colby’s president, H. Leslie 
Sawyer, calls the camp “an invest- 
ment in future tolerance and com- 
petence among our leaders.” Spon- 
sored by the YWCA, it began ten 
years ago as a camp for refugee 
children, where the “little new- 
comers” might get acquainted with 
American ways. Through a process 
of evolution the influence of the 
camp has been extended. Rural 
New Hampshire children and 


Negro girls from Boston were in- 
vited to the join the campers. 


This past July the twenty-four 
Colbytown campers spent four 
weeks sharing chores and games 
with children born in eight differ- 
ent countries and _ representing 
two races and three major religious 
faiths. Eight campers came from 
rural New Hampshire; four were 
Negroes from Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts; and twelve were the children 
of Jewish displaced persons. These 
children were born in eight differ- 
ent countries—Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Hungary, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Manchuria, and the Dutch 
West Indies—and had _ traveled 
well over the world to reach the 
quiet New Hampshire Lake. 


It doesn’t cost anything to go to 
Colbytown Camp, but each child 
must be recommended by one of 
three agencies which for many 
years have been selecting children 
who have the greatest need for 
Colbytown. These agencies are the 
Summer Placement for Emigre 
Children in New York City, the 
City Missionary Society in Boston, 
and the 4-H Club agents and De- 
partment of Public Welfare in 
New Hampshire. 

Directing Colbytown Camp this 
year were Jean London, instructor 
in sociology, and Margaret Caw- 
ley, organist and instructor in 


Pea 


time Rat & 
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music. Sally Kleindienst, science 
instructor, was cook. The project 
is supported by faculty and stu- 
dents through money-raising 
events and gifts. Although no soli- 
citing is done outside the college, 


some friends, hearing of the camp, 
have given money or food to the 


project. 


The Lodge is the center of camp 
life. Each of four tents along the 
shore of the Lake accommodates 
six children representing each of 
the three groups. Two counselors 
are assigned to each tent. A boat- 
house is used for arts and craits, 
and the dock outside is the center 
of swimming events. A chapel in 
the pines on the hill across the 
road from camp is used on Sunday. 
There a Christian cross of birch 
rises from the center of a Jewish 
star of birch. 


A counselor and camper-of-the- 
day are in charge of the daily pro- 
gram. Chores are done by five 
squads which rotate the jobs of 
table setting, dishwashing, cook- 
ing, caring for the lodge, and car- 
ing for the grounds. Each morning 
there is a chapel, or an assembly, 
by the lake or in the chapel. There 
is a midmorning lunch of crackers 
and milk followed by instruction 
in swimming and in arts and 
crafts. In the afternoon there is 
a rest hour followed by games, 
music, and a free swim. The even- 
ing programs are varied with folk 
dancing, plays, singing, games, 
and a story hour the most popular 
entertainments. Sometimes there 


are special events like climbing 
Mount Kearsarge, visiting another 
camp, picnicking, blueberrying, 
hiking, or a boat trip. 


Measuring the benefits of the 
camp to campers, counselors, and 
the college as a whole becomes a 
difficult process since many of the 
most important values are intangi- 
ble, the cooperating agencies do 
not follow up the case studies, and 
the college in the past has not had 
the facilities to follow up the 
campers themselves. Jean London, 
director of the camp this year, 
hopes to use studies of the children 
in the future as material for 
sociology classes. Through these 
studies, the college may be able to 
assemble more conclusive evidence 
of the work of the camp. At pres- 
ent, evaluation of Colbytown de- 
pends upon the observation of 
results to the campers and coun- 
selors during the summer and upon 
the fact that welfare workers con- 
tinue to send their neediest cases 
—whether the need be material or 
social—to_ Colbytown. 


The greatest need of many of 
the children is for substantial food 
and a balanced diet. Frequently, 
a child will gain ten pounds in a 
month. Last year the camp nurse 
found one child made a gain of 
five pounds in a week alone. New 
Hampshire children particularly 
come to camp thin and undernour- 
ished. Two years ago one child 
came who was permanently de- 
formed from an inadequate diet. 
They enjoy the fruit and salads, 
new to most of them. 


COLBYTOWN CAMP 


In the early days of the war, 
few of the foreign children were 
accustomed to milk. This year, a 
New Hampshire girl learned to 
drink milk for the first time. Claire, 
who arrived at camp with dull 
eyes, a slight fever, and a stunned 
attitude, became so different that 
even the children commented upon 
her improvement. She _ gained 
weight, lost the fever, and became 
the gay normal child she had 
never been before. For some of 
the girls, the Fourth of July pro- 
vides two food firsts—hot dogs 
and marshmallows roasted over 
a camp fire. 


Living in the fresh air and under 
clean conditions is often a wel- 
come change for Boston children 
who have been living in crowded 
tenement areas. 


The country is new to some of 
the children. One Boston child ex- 
claimed excitedly on her way from 
the train, “There’s a real cow.” 
One night at dusk a child pointed 
to the white birches, “Do they 
bandage the trees?” she asked. 


Few of the children know how 
to swim when they come to camp. 
Some of them have never been in 
the water before, but swimming 
invariably becomes their favorite 
occupation. Under the teaching of 
certified instructors they pass 
swimming tests in rapid succes- 
sion. Last year only two could 
swim when they arrived. At the 
end of the season every child could 
swim a bit, and ten girls were 
diving. 
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At Colbytown there is a sharing 
of folkways—foreign and Ameri- 
can—an Italian dance and the 
English words to a game of jump- 
ing rope or bouncing a ball. One 
tent learned the German words to 
“How Lovely Is The Evening.” 
And sometimes the children learn 
the French words to “Frere Jac- 
ques.” 


All of the children seem to get 
a new idea of the world. To some 
New Hampshire children, their 
state is the universe. One year a 
New Hampshire child said sud- 
denly in the midst of a geography 
game, “I’ve never been to the 
Philippines. Some of the campers 
have been all over the world, 
haven’t they?” And last year, a 
little girl from Boston was heard 
to say to a girl from New York 
when they met, “You don’t come 
from the same country I do.” Four 
weeks together, and the conception 
of places removed from their own 
homes comes to these children. 


Some of the children come with 
pathetically small wardrobes. Gifts 
from students and alumnae, who 
maintain an active interest in 
Colbytown, help expand the camp 


wardrobe, and each child is given | 


clothing to take home for winter at 
school. 


Meeting tangible needs for food, 
clothing, and good manners is only 
a small portion of the task con- 
fronting the staff. For instance, 
one child, whose mother was -in 
prison, craved affection. She clung 
close to her tent counselor. The 
first night she said, “I’m afraid 
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you’ll be gone in the morning.” 
Young counselors and their faculty 
directors had a hard task in find- 
ing a way to give the child the care 
and attention she so badly needed 
without paving the way for even 
more bitter unhappiness when the 
summer friends were far away. 


Many children need _ security 
and companionship. This is true 
of the New Hampshire children, 
many of whom have unsettled 
family conditions and some of 
whom have scarcely been off their 
poor farms. One European child 
this past summer had been in five 
concentration camps. The stern 
record of the experiences of these 
displaced children over the ten 
years of the camp demonstrate an 
even more dramatic need for se- 
curity than the plight of the local 
children. 


Sometimes the Boston children, 
accustomed to city streets, carry 
with them the hardness of crowded 
urban neighborhoods. Joan, for 
instance, began by threatening to 
slap people who didn’t do as she 
liked. And whenever she misplaced 
a toy, a comb, or a funny book, 
she would ask who had stolen it. 
The strain of suspicion and ill will 
gradually receded, and the child 
became gentler as the summer 
progressed. How lasting a month’s 
changes can be is open to specula- 
tion, but at least the child has had 
a brief experience of security 
among friendly people who could 
be trusted and of a home where 
there were no keys. 


To Judy, who had walked all 


night to get out of Germany several 
years ago, every new experience 
was terrifying whether it be swim- 
ming or visiting a boy’s camp 
across the lake. Gradually, as she 
found these experiences delightful, 
her terror of newness began to 
subside. 


One of the most important les- 
sons to the campers, in the opinion 
of last year’s counselors, was 
sportsmanship. Many of the chil- 
dren were used to getting their 
way by force, were used to little 
responsibility. But at Colbytown 
they began by taking their place 
on the five squads which helped the 
cook, set the table, washed the 
dishes, cleaned the Lodge, and 
helped keep the grounds. They 
learned sportsmanship in games 
and in everyday camp life. Woe 
to the child who lost her round 
paper badge with the letter “S” 
denoting sportsmanship. It never 
took long, however, to win back the 
badge by doing extra unassigned 
jobs. 


What values are acquired by the 
eight Colby students who serve as 
counselors? Directors have found 
the values as individual for the 
counselors as for the campers. At 
present, counselors are chosen 
from applicants by a faculty-stu- 
dent committee after consultation 
with the camp’s directors. Balanc- 
ing the skills of the eight girls 
is important. There must be girls 
who can handle the water front, 
arts and crafts, nature study, and 
chapel service as well as the more 
general supervision of games, sing- 
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COLBYTOWN CAMP 


ing, and hiking. Over the past 
years, the directors have been 
anxious to have as counselors girls 
who also need Colbytown’s help 
themselves. | 

The responsibility of caring for 
twenty-four children has developed 
several students into efficient cam- 
pus officers for the coming year. 
This was particularly noticeable 
in one girl who had been elected 
President of the Colby Recreation 
Association. The ability to plan 
and to direct others, which she 
acquired at Colbytown Camp, was 
reflected in her successful manage- 
ment of the important CRA activi- 
ties during the following college 
year. 


Girls who are shy or lack self- 
confidence grow stronger as deci- 
sions and leadership are left to 
them. One Colby graduate won a 
job teaching music and art in a 
small town school largely on the 
strength of her two year’s experi- 
ence at Colbytown. For girls who 
are going into teaching, social 
work, religious work, or for those 
who will establish homes of their 
own and have their own children 
to deal with, the experience in 
child psychology at Colbytown is 
valuable. The girls live closely 
with the campers in the tents. 
Conflicts have to be resolved deftly. 


Last year one counselor, general- 
ly considered a spoiled child her- 
self, was faced with a camper in 
her own tent of whom she finally 
said, ““You know, she acts just like 
I did. I wonder how my mother 
ever stood me.” In helping the 
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child, she herself grew away from 
her selfish ways. 


When asked why they volunteer 
for service at Colbytown Camp, 
many counselors refer to their wish 
to help others. But with many of 
them, too, there is a frank desire 
to overcome any prejudice they 
have themselves. One girl said last 
year, “There is some prejudice in 
my community. I figured it would- 
n’t do me any harm to see how 
other people live.” She reflects 
the urgent desire of young people 
we see at Colby to know people 
different from themselves, to 
understand them, and to be their 
friends. 


For the first time for many 
college girls, case histories come 
alive. The undernourishment, pov- 
erty, delinquency, and wanderings 
of the displaced begin to be asso- 
ciated with real persons for the 
first time. 


Two years ago, a thoughtful 
young counselor, Jean Savage, 
wrote of her experience as coun- 
selor in the campus newspaper, 
Kearsarge Beacon: 


For several days, it was not easy to 
win the confidence of the children, so 


great was the barrier created by pre- 
vious environment. To see children 
from a concentration camp cringe and 
attempt to suppress tears when spoken 
to; to see little Negro children suspici- 
ously alert and on guard not to be 
outwitted by any white person; to see 
children skinny, hollow-eyed, and pale- 
faced from undernourishment, gave us 
the urge to send them back into the 
world with stronger bodies, open minds, 
a will to do what is right, and above 
all, a faith in human beings whether 
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they be Jewish or Christian, Negro or 
Caucasian. 


Colby’s faculty and students are 
hesitant to claim remarkable cures 
or treatments for either campers 
or counselors because a month is 
a short time, and a camper cannot 
return for a second year. They do 
feel, however, that the best pre- 
ventive against prejudice is under- 
standing, the kind of understand- 
ing that grows out of friendship. 
As Eleanor Roberts, writing in 
the Boston Post put it, ““Colbytown 
is happiness and security and love. 
It’s brotherhood—with none of the 
shouting and all of the sincerity.” 


Colby feels that its experiment 
has made a living reality of the 
common objectives recommended 
by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education— “. . . fuller 
realization of democracy, develop- 
ment of the international mind, 
and the application of creative 
imagination and trained intelli- 
gence to social problems and public 
affairs.” 


In its tenth year, the interrace- 
interfaith project took a new grip 
of faculty and student enthusiasm 
and direction. The directors, un- 
certain of their support, asked for 
a complete reconsideration by their 
faculty colleagues. At a faculty 
staff meeting, the philosophy be- 
hind the camp and ways and means 
of running it practically were re- 
examined. A fact-finding commit- 
tee was appointed to determine 
whether there was enough faculty 


support to warrant continuance. 
Of sixty-two faculty and _ staff 
members questioned, forty-three 
volunteered for at least one com- 
mittee to help prepare for the 
camping season, or to work as di- 
rectors, or to cook at the camp it- 
self. A camp committee of “trus- 
tees” was appointed. A similar 
approach was made to the stu- 
dents. As a result, faculty-student 
committees raised funds, cleaned 
up the camp grounds, helped make 
repairs and build a new dock, col- 
lected and sorted clothes, pur- 
chased food and equipment, 
selected and trained counselors. 
Colbytown is an all-campus proj- 
ect. 


Although the camp is small, 
250 children have come under its 
influence during the past ten years, 
and the philosophy of the camp 
has permeated the life of the col- 
lege where it originated. Colby 
recommends its project to other 
colleges as a rewarding experience 
in which action is substituted for 
textbook and laboratory theory. 
President Sawyer says of the 
camp, “It represents an ideal of 
brotherhood and_ service which 
should be a part of all Christian 
colleges. We may not be able to 
give life, but we can help to save 
physical, spiritual, and emotional 
life by using the talents and re- 
sources we have.” He dreams of 
the day when other colleges will 
join Colby—when 200 colleges will 
teach 5,000 youngsters brotherhood 
through similar projects each year. 
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“Why Are We Here?” 


ROBERT J. HANNELLY 


Now and then, when the pressure 
of administration subsides, we 
close the office doors, take a long 
look out across the campus, and 
ask just why we’re here. 

Ours, Phoenix College, is a two- 
year junior college. If our calcula- 
tions are correct, we have the 
average student one-fourth of one 
per cent of his total life span. 
How can We help him in this frag- 
ment of time? 

In the strictly academic sense, 
we suppose we're here to guide 
some 2,000 students over the cur- 
ricular hurdles that lead to the 
Associate in Arts degree. 


But this is indeed a very narrow 
view. If one examines the problem 
of education in terms of the whole 
problem of living, the curriculum 
loses much of its traditional sanc- 
tity. And, if one is progressive, it 
certainly loses rigidity. 


If we were preparing our people 
to spend the rest of their days in 
the isolation of a library, the 
bookish aspect of education would, 
of course, prevail. » 


Just what are we working to- 
ward? What attitudes and skills 
are demanded by the hurly-burly 
world of which these students are 
already a part? What are the gen- 
eral tools they will need for sur- 
vival and success today and tomor- 
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row as individuals and as members 
of a democratic state? 


Are we as a faculty aware of 
these actual problems of life? Is 
our entire effort aimed squarely at 
their solution? Is our subject mat- 
ter lively enough to interest; prac- 
tical enough to instruct? Do we as 
teachers practice the high ideals 
we preach? 

Well, we don’t know all the 
answers, but we do keep asking 
these questions. To combat the 
tendency of doing and doing with- 
out ever asking “why?” we have 
adopted a tentative yardstick for 
all we do. Like everything else 
on the Phoenix campus, this yard- 
stick is not sacrosanct. It will be 
changed whenever better ideas 
come along. 


As it stands today, however, this 
is the evolving educational philoso- 
phy of Phoenix College: 


Students must be educated in and for 
democracy. They should be conscious 
of group and social responsibility, yet 
capable of independent thinking. Recog- 
nizing the ethical principle of democ- 
racy, the brotherhood of man, and the 
dignity and worth of the individual, 
they should understand their freedom 
in attaining self-realization so long as 
it is consonant with the collective good. 
All should share in the good things of 
civilization, and each individual should 
be free to achieve and contribute to his 
full capacity. The grave problems of 
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today, such as the race with the atom 
bomb, need to be accepted by youth 
as their own problems. 


Students must learn to profit from 
differences in other persons and to 
adjust to changing times. They should 
be willing to accept different ideas, to 
study all sides of a question, to develop 
habits of critical thinking, and to fight 
bigotry and superstition. 


‘Students must learn to live fully. How 
to enjoy themselves as well as others, 
how to enjoy their vocational as well as 
avocational life, how to make worth- 
while use of fragments of time, and 
how to entertain themselves without 
constant external stimulation are ob- 
jectives for all. Specialized training 
should be strengthened with a broad 
educational foundation, and the values 
of college experiences should accrue to 
those who do not complete a degree- 
granting program, as well as to those 
who do. 

Students must learn to understand 
themselves and to plan their life work 
in terms of that understanding. Oppor- 
tunity should be given them to explore 
different areas, especially if they have 
not decided on a definite course of 
study. They should learn to fit into 
their social and vocational environ- 
ment and to help themselves as respon- 
sible group members. 


With this as the yardstick, how 
do we measure in our business of 
equipping students for actual life? 
Are we guiding and inspiring them 
toward good stewardship in their 
individual and group pursuits? 
Helping them to avoid the mass 
of human tragedy one sees on 
every side? 


It seems, on long reflection, that 
if Phoenix College is doing its job, 
its graduates will leave better pre- 
pared in several basic respects 
than when they came. 


These basic respects transcend 
the curriculum. They are found in 
live mental attitudes rather than 
in dead facts. They grow out of 
the combined influences of the 
campus, rather than from the sole 
impact of any one. Their roots go 
back to classrooms, clubs, sports, 
student government, bull sessions, 
dances, debates, and that elusive 
but priceless substance we know 
as spirit. 


If the plan is successful, the 
graduate is first of all a healthier 
individual. With required courses 
in physical education; with full 
facilities for recreation and cleanli- 
ness; with lectures on personal 
problems in the biology and other 
departments; with modern audio- 
visual aids; with, most of all, an 
honest, inquiring attitude, the stu- 
dent must learn considerably more 
about his body and how to care 
for it. 


In keeping with modern science, 
mental health is considered just 
as important as the physical side. 
The Phoenix system of guidance 
begins with the instructors, each 
of whom has fifteen advisees. The 
students meet with advisors fre- 
quently, discussing their daily 
problems, their vocational aims, 
and life aspirations. In cases where 
complex maladjustment sus- 
pected, students are channeled 
through the office of the deans to 
the Veterans Guidance Center, the 
system psychologist, or the U. S. 
Mental Health Clinic, which offers 
psychiatric service in Phoenix. 


‘‘WHY ARE WE HERE?’’ 


Most of the graduating sopho- 
mores are sensitive to the problems 
of community health, realizing 
that whatever affects a group also 
affects the individuals in it. To 
summarize the basic field of health, 
it appears that the College is able 
to be helpful in matters of per- 
sonal well-being (physical and 
mental) and in the recognition of 
society’s health problems. 


What else is the College able 
to do? | 


The second contribution is to 
change the student’s behavior by 
getting him to think and act demo- 
cratically. At Phoenix College, the 
word democracy is heard perhaps 
more often than any other. As the 
yardstick suggests, if these young 
people are to take their places in 
a democratic society of self-govern- 
ing citizens they must practice 
democracy now. 


When there are problems to 
solve, they are solved as a group, 
realizing that many minds are 
better than one. It is sometimes 
slower this way, and often dis- 
couraging. It lacks the split-second 
timing of autocratic rule; but, in 
the long run, it’s best to let the 
students learn to do by doing. 


The highest governing body on 
the campus is the Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of elected stu- 
dents, appointees of those elected, 
faculty members who are elected, 
and a few administrators. This is 
the senate and the supreme court. 
It allocates all student funds. It 
judges major disputes. It has a 
lively, controversial life. 
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Democratic student government 
also includes the student executive 
board and the active associations 
of men and women students. 


Far more important than any 
board, however, is the fact that 
democratic ideals are practiced in 
all campus life. The faculty joins 
weekly in free democratic discus- 
sion. The students enjoy spirited 
debate in the small classroom 
groups. There is an obligation for 
faculty and students to examine 
all sides of a question rather than 
to accept the immediate answer. 


Two years is a short time, but it 
is thought that the average sopho- 
more leaves the College better than 
he came with respect to the funda- 
mentals of democracy because: 

He understands the rights, privileges, 

and responsibilities of individuals. He 

is able to conduct himself properly 
within a group and make his ideas 
felt. He is more willing to respect the 
fine thinking of others, whether or 
not he agrees. He is willing to accept 
the group decision as his own after 

a democratic discussion. 

A third development which 
should influence the behavior of 
students who graduate from Phoe- 
nix College is an understanding of 
the significance of the family for 
the individual and society, and the 
conditions conducive to success- 
ful family living. 


In recent years, a course in 
family life has been installed to 
integrate the domestic aspects of 
economics, home economics, biol- 
ogy, philosophy, and the kindred 
practical sciences. This year, fol- 
lowing completion of a new, large 
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home economics building, a nurs- 
ery school has been opened right 
on the campus. Here the young 
women, most of them future 
mothers of the community, study 
the care and training of children 
in real life situations. It seems 
redundant to speak again of learn- 
ing-to-do-by-doing, but that’s the 
keystone of the whole operation. 


One of the objectives is to give 
the graduate a clear impression 
of the elements which make for 
successful marriage. A glance at 
the current divorce rate here, or 
anywhere in America, proves the 
need for such education. It is the 
sincere belief of the College that 
marriage is the core of normal 
adult life, and an all-out effort is 
made to help graduates succeed in 
this most important endeavor. 


The fourth respect in which it 
is hoped students grow has been 
called Distributive Education. This 
is of special importance because 
for many the hour already is late. 
These are the last classrooms many 
will know. 


If the program is successful, the 
departing sophomores will have 
learned something extra about pur- 
chasing and using goods and serv- 


ices intelligently. Courses in con- 


sumer economics, retailing, selling, 
advertising, and buying of foods 
in home economics touch many 
students in this regard. Others 
get practical experience in budget- 
ing as they budget the entire stu- 
dent funds. 


A college such as Phoenix, which 
prides itself in taking “All the 


Children of All the People,” can- 
not live in an academic strato- 
sphere, unsullied by vulgar matters 
of trade. It wants its students to 
know how many cents there are 
in a dollar, something about the 
quality of goods they buy, some- 
thing of the virtue of thrift. It also 
wants them to realize it’s not what 
they earn, but what they spend, 
and how they spend it. It wants 
them to get their reasonable 
money’s worth in a world of snares. 
If the College succeeds, its gradu- 
ates are sensitive to the economic 
consequences of their acts. They 
know what happens to the taxes 
they pay. They are able to protect 
their interests firmly in business 
matters and yet remain friendly 
and considerate of others. 


The fifth aim at Phoenix College 
is less specific than the rest, but 
quite as important. It is to give 
each student a general understand- 
ing of the nature of the world 
and man. This is admittedly a 
large undertaking. 


After long reflection, a decision 
‘was reached to install a general 
course in the physical sciences that 
would embrace some of the high- 
lights from chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology, and meteor- 
ology. There also will be a new 
life-science course. This type of 
general education should give the 
average student the broad perspec- 
tive he requires without subjecting 
him to the fine technicalities of the 
preprofessional course. These 


courses are being installed so 
every student will have some 
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understanding of the _ scientific 
basis of the universe and of the 
scientific method that underlies 
our progress. 


The next aim—appreciation of 
the finer things of life—has spe- 
cial meaning in this modern age. 
Everyone knows the inroads of 
machine technology on mental 
peace—the tensions and frustra- 
tions generally felt among us. We 
also know that those who have 
developed their capacity to appre- 
ciate beauty seem better prepared 
to cope with the materialism of 
the world today. 


During the two years, the stu- 
dents roam almost at will among 
the so-called Fine Arts. All become 
acquainted with the best in modern 
thought through critical essays in 
the freshman English classes. 
Here, by deliberate plan, the mean- 
ing of culture is explored. Here 
also, in definite form, a series of 
lectures is given to publicize the 
cultural offerings of the campus. 


Most of the students become 
rather intimately acquainted with 
music, drama, art, or one of the 
nature studies. It is the conscious 
aim that each develop at least one 
interest besides his vocational field. 
The student body, faculty, and 
entire community enjoy such spe- 
cial events as art exhibitions, lec- 
tures, concerts, and trips to points 
of historic or cultural interest. 


A typical example of the way in 
which the College fosters the cul- 
tural life of its community is the 
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series of weekly book reviews. 
More than 300 residents and 
visitors come to the College audi- 
torium each week to hear compe- 
tent speakers discuss significant 
books. The reviewers, like the audi- 
ence, are drawn from many walks 
of life including professors, au- 
thors, ministers, radio announcers, 
high school teachers, and house- 
wives. 


The students are not forced to 
attend book reviews, but many 
do. They, like the townsfolk, seem 
to gain benefit and enjoyment. 
These programs are, to return to 
the question in the title of this 
article, another reason why we’re 
here. 


The eighteen months of junior 
college life move fast, yet there is 
ample time to improve the stu- 
dent’s use of leisure hours. It has 
been said than anyone who grooves 
his extra time can master the deep- 
est subjects—acquire the most 
satisfying skills. Whether or not 
this is true, we all know how 
human it is to kill time. 


At Phoenix College, it is believed 
that the businessman who relaxes 
now and then at golf leads a gen- 
erally better life than one who is 
concerned just with business. A 
popular course in golf, therefore, 
is offered. Much of the curricular 
and co-curricular program is de- 
voted to the development of out- 
side interests. In this connection, 
active participation in sports is 
fostered—even if it’s only ping- 
pong or horseshoes—rather than 
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passive spectatorship at the pro- 
fessional coliseums. 


The eighth in the list of general 
objectives is one in which most 
junior colleges can excel—the de- 
velopment of ethical values and 
principles and the ability to live 
cooperatively with other people. 


Phoenix College, like most of 
its kind, is large enough to be 
strong, yet small enough to be 
friendly. The student is not just 
a number. He gets to know the 
faculty well, and they come to 
know his problems. This intimate 
association between the faculty and 
students gives a sense of indivi- 
dual worth to each. There is a 
spirit of camaraderie and unison 
one seldom finds in the great four- 
year schools. There is mutuality of 
interest and sympathy — the 
human touch. As an alumnus 
recently said on returning to the 
campus, “Your faculty are more 
interested in people than in facts.” 


Phoenix College has its share 
of crises, but they are solved as 
a team. It is always heartening 
to see the faculty and students 
join in cooperative decision. In 
these group efforts, the guiding 
force is principles. At the bottom 
of a problem, it is generally found 
that a principle is involved. The 
man or women who has developed 
a basic set of principles has respect 
for the rights of others. In all the 
campus life, there is an effort to 
practice these principles. 


Someone once said it’s futile 
to have good aim in life if you 
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don’t pull the trigger. That sug- 
gests the final objective—the art 
of expression or communication. 
If the College is successful, the 
students learn to think more ra- 
tionally; to express their thoughts 
clearly ; and to read and listen with 
understanding. The arts of speech 
and drama are stressed so they 
will have greater ability to make 
their ideas known. But back be- 
hind this rostrum, objective 
thought is stressed—logic and the 
critical approach. An effort is made 
to let the graduates become facile 
with such modern instruments as 
the radio mike, the wire recorder, 
and the telephone. But more than 
that, an effort is made to have 
them have something excellent to 
say. For this reason, instruction 
in communication has grass roots 
in the algebra class, philosophy, 
and the  how-to-think-straight 
areas of freshman English. 


In sum of all these aims, if the 
College is successful, the graduat- 
ing sophomores are healthier than 
when they came, they think and 
act more democratically, they know 
the factors conducive to family 
happiness, they are intelligent con- 
sumers, they understand and use 
the scientific method, they appre- 
ciate more beauty, they make bet- 
ter use of leisure time, they are 
guided by high principles, and 
they can communicate their ideas 
more effectively. 


Yes, as we look out of the office 
window at the students on our 
paths, we realize that two years 
is a very short time. But we also 
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know from personal observations 
and talks with graduates we are 
able to change the behavior of 
many young men and women in 
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many ways. That, as every parent 
and teacher knows, is a wonder- 
fully satisfying reason for being 
here. 
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Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. The 
national convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at the Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Virginia, March 26 to 29, 
1950. Delegates and visitors may 
make reservations directly with the 
hotel. Official quotations for rooms 
are as follows: singles, $6 and $7; 
twin bedrooms for double occu- 
pancy, $8, $9, and $10; two-room 
suites, $18, $20, and $22. Meal 
prices are quoted at $1.25 for spe- 
cial breakfasts for groups, $2 for 
luncheons, and dinners and ban- 
quets from $3 to $4, depending on 
the selection of menus—$3 for tur- 
key or capon, $4 for filet mignon. 


The Hotel Roanoke is beautifully 
appointed and one of the best ar- 
ranged in the country for conven- 
tions. In fact, it was built pri- 
marily for the accommodation of 
conventions with ample meeting 
rooms for small and large gather- 
ings, exhibit space, and so on. 


It appears at this writing that 
the program will be one of the best 
the Association has produced. Some 
of the main headliners who have 
accepted an invitation to address 
the meeting are: 


Robert B. House, Chancellor of the 
University of North Carolina 


Douglass Southall Freeman, famous edi- 
tor, author, and scholar, who is now 


engaged in the monumental work of 
writing the definitive biography of 
Washington 


George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education, who will retire 
from that office during the present 
year and who was instrumental in 
founding the American Association 
of Junior Colleges thirty years ago 
in St. Louis 


Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education 

Research and Service Commit- 

tees will hold sectional meetings 
in the following order: 


Monday afternoon, Curriculum and Leg- 
islation 


Tuesday morning (for the main session 
of the convention), the Committee on 
Student Personnel 


Tuesday afternoon, the Committees on 
Administration and Teacher Prepara- 
tion 

The Legislative Committee an- 

nounces that Francis J. Brown, 
Staff Associate of the American 
Council on Education, will address 
that sectional meeting and act as 
special consultant on legislative 
problems. No one in Washington 
is better informed on legislative 
matters relating to education than 
Dr. Brown. Hugh G. Price, Dean, 
Montgomery Junior College, Beth- 
esda, Maryland, is the Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee. 

One of the hot spots in the con- 

vention will be the meeting of the 
Committee on Administration be- 
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cause it will deal openly with the 
problem of junior college athletics 
with special reference to post- 
season games for intersectional 
championships as well as several 
related problems. Basil Peterson 
states that some of the issues for 
discussion will be: 


Should the American Association of 
Junior Colleges favor a program of 
intercollegiate athletics leading to na- 
tional championships? 


Should the Association favor establish- 
ing national minimum uniform eligi- 
bility standards? If so, what should 
these standards be? 


What are the objectives and program 
of the National Junior College Athletic 
Association? 

Does the American Association of Jun- 

ior Colleges approve the National Jun- 

ior College Athletic Association and its 
program? 

Junior college administrators 
will be represented by Rodney 
Cline, Northeast Junior College, 
Monroe, Louisiana; Frederick J. 
Marston, Kemper Military School, 
Booneville, Missouri; and J. Paul 
Mohr, Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, California, and Chair- 
man of the California Athletic 
Committee for Junior Colleges. 


The National Junior College Ath- 
letic Association will be repre- 
sented by Reed K. Swenson, Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah, and Presi- 
dent of the Athletic Association; 
and Mike Mason, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Compton College, 
Compton, California. 

Plans for the programs for the 
other committees are not ready for 
public announcement at the time 
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of this writing (December 6, 1949). 
From recent personal contacts with 
J. B. Young at Houston, Texas, and 
Henry W. Littlefield, at Boston, 
and from correspondence with J. 
Anthony Humphries, it is known 
that real progress is being made. 
In all probability, by the time the 
January Journal is published, the 
other committees will have com- 
pleted their programs. 


President Curtis Bishop an- 
nounces that musical programs will 
be furnished by the Mars Hill Col- 
lege Choir, Mars Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Virginia Intermont College 
Choir, Bristol, Virginia; Shenan- 
doah College Choir, Dayton, Vir- 
ginia; Averett and Stratford 
Choirs from Danville, Virginia; 
and the Roanoke High School 
Chorus. President Bishop has an- 
nounced another interesting fea- 
ture—a trip to Washington and 
Lee and V.M.I. campuses, buffet 
dinner at Southern Seminary and 
Junior College, and the spectacular 
display at Natural Bridge, “The 
Story of Creation.” This trip will 
be made on Monday evening follow- 
ing the sectional meetings. 


Plans call for the adjournment 
of the convention at noon Wednes- 
day, March 29. Further announce- 
ments will be made through the 
Washington Newsletter and the 
Junior College Journal. From the 
writer’s contacts at state and re- 
gional conventions and from cor- 
respondence, it seems likely that 
the Roanoke convention will be 
largely attended. 


Northwest Association. The 
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Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges held its annual meeting 
at Spokane, Washington, Decem- 
ber 8, 9, and 10, 1949. The main 
theme of the sessions dealt with 
junior college building programs 
and problems. “Principles and Phi- 
losophy of Junior College Building 
Programs” was discussed by S. V. 
Martorana, State College of Wash- 
ington; Paul F. Gaiser, Clark Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Washington; and 
D. Grant Morrison, Supervisor of 
Junior Colleges, State Department 
of Education for Washington State. 


“Junior College Building Plans 
Underway or Recently Completed” 
were reported by President G. O. 
Kildow of North Idaho Junior Col- 
lege; President Eugene B. Chaffee 
of Boise Junior College, Idaho; 
President T. D. Schindler of Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Long- 
view, Washington; President Paul 
F. Gaiser, Clark College, Vancou- 
ver, Washington; Superintendent 
M. L. Martin of the Yakima Pub- 
lic Schools for Yakima Junior Col- 
lege; and President G. H. Vande 
Bogart for Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre. A special invitation 
was issued by the Association for 
guest architects to attend and par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 


“Practical Problems Encoun- 
tered During the Building Pro- 
gram” was considered by Cleeve 
Westby, Director, School Building 
Facilities, Washington State De- 
partment of Education. Resource 
leaders were Thomas R. Cole, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Washington; 
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and Zeno B. Katterle, Associate 
Professor of Education, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 


The Association sponsored the 
joint dinner meeting with the 
Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools. Dean 
Charles R. McAllister of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Evangelist, 
Spokane, and author of Inside the 
College Campus was guest speaker. 
Harold Hoeglund, President of the 
Junior College Association, pre- 
sided at the meeting and is due 
congratulations for what seems to 
have been a most successful pro- 
gram. 


Georgia Association of Colleges. 
The Georgia Association of Col- 


leges will hold its annual meeting 


in Atlanta on January 27 and 28. 
The theme of the session will be 
The Responsibility of Education for 
World Understanding. The officers 
are: Spright Dowell, President, 
Mercer University; Lloyd A. Moll, 
Vice-President, Middle Georgia 
College; and Lloyd W. Chapin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. <A _ joint 
meeting will be held on the 27th 
between the junior and senior col- 
lege associations. Separate meet- 
ings will be held on the 28th. This 
writer plans to attend and speak 
at the joint session with Walter 
Martin, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of North Car- 
olina, on the subject of “Coopera- 
tion Between Junior and Senior 
Colleges for Education in World 
Understanding.” The Association 
of Junior Colleges’ program will be 
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under the direction of the chair- 
man, President G. P. Donaldson, 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 


College, Tifton. 


Missouri Association of Junior 
Colleges. This Association con- 
vened at breakfast in St. Louis on 
November 4th with fifty junior 
college administrators and teachers 
present for the day’s annual meet- 
ing. B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College, Columbia, presided. Earl 
E. Camp, President, Monett Junior 
College, Monett, spoke on the im- 
plications of the public junior col- 
lege section of the North Central 
Council meeting held in Pueblo, 
Colorado. Harlie L. Smith, Presi- 
dent of William Woods College, 
Fulton, spoke regarding the im- 
plications of the findings of that 
conference on accreditation proce- 
dures. Charlie Bess of Flat River 
Junior College, Flat River, spoke 
regarding further tax support for 
Missouri Junior Colleges. 


Junior College Day was held at 
the University of Missouri on De- 
cember 10. Earl E. Camp presided 
and presented the following pro- 
gram: “Improving College Teach- 
ing” by Elmer Ellis, Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Missouri; and “The Qualities of 
Superior Teaching in College” by 
Donald F. Drummond, Director, 
Program for the Improvement of 
Teaching in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, University of Missouri. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., was guest speaker at the 
luncheon. The afternoon program 


consisted of four presentations: 
“The Improvement of Learning by 
Improving Reading Abilities” by 
Blanche E. Dow, President, Cotty 
College; “The Guidance Role of 
the Classroom Teacher” by R. A. 
Ball, The Kansas City Kansas Jun- 
ior College; “The Part of the 
Teacher in the Pre-School Confer- 
ence” by Frederick J. Marston, 
Kemper Military School; and “Au- 
dio-Visual Aids in the College 
Classroom” by Dean Elmer Ellis. 


Kansas Public Junior Colleges. 
The Kansas Public Junior Colleges 
held their first state-wide meeting 
of administrators and teachers at 
El Dorado Junior College, El Do- 
rado, on October 8, 1949. The 
meeting was organized as a con- 
ference and workshop. William A. 
Black, Head, Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
addressed the morning session on 
“Objectives of the Conference and 
Workshop.” Harlie L. Smith, Presi- 
dent, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri, was guest speaker 
at the luncheon and spoke to the 
theme, “The Role of the Junior 
College Instructor in General Ed- 
ucation.” .Fifteen study groups 
were organized for the workshop, 
and the final summaries were given 
by Dr. Black. President W. H. 
Crawford, Dodge City Junior Col- 
lege, and President of the Associa- 
tion, writes: 

We feel that this meeting was of real 

value and that it will become a per- 

manent feature of our effort here in - 


Kansas. Many of the groups have set 
up permanent committees for keeping 
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their work continuous. The instructors 

are enthusiastic about this plan for 

our state. 

Dwight C. Baird, President, 
Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado, and F. Floyd Herr of 
the State Department of Education, 
acted as special consultants. Ap- 
proximately 265 administrators 
and instructors participated in the 
program. <A _ questionnaire was 
- mailed to all those who attended 
and indicated enthusiastic approv- 
al for continuing the meetings. 
One item came out prominently in 
the returns: 


The junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators are determined to ascertain 
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the educational needs of the communi- 
ties they serve and to develop a pro- 
gram to meet those needs. 


The Vice-President of the Kan- 
sas Association is K. R. Galle of 
Arkansas City. V. S. Hass, Fort 
Scott, is Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTE: Our congratulations to Kansas. 
You are on the right track, and your 
action is in line with the general program 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. It appears that the state meetings 
of all junior colleges including teachers 
and staff members prove to be one of the 
very best ways to create common under- 
standings of the junior college movement, 
to provide for a free exchange of plans 
and ideas, and to create enthusiasm for 
professional work. State associations are 
increasing and should be organized in every 
one of the states where there are junior 
colleges. Even little Delaware with only 


one junior college is planning a _ state 
meeting! 
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From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tue MOST significant information 
which has come across the Desk 
in recent months is from Cali- 
fornia. It is in the form of an 
announcement from John L. Louns- 
bury, President of the California 
State Junior College Association, 
that Carnegie Corporation has 
made a grant of $30,000 for a 
study of general education in the 
junior colleges of that common- 
wealth. 


In securing the grant, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles, the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and the American Council 
on Education, through the Pacific 
Coast Committee of the Council, 
cooperated with the California 
State Junior College Association. 
This is another token of what can 
happen when educational states- 
manship is exercised to pool the 
strength and resources of all in- 
terested organizations toward the 
solution of a basic problem. 


This writer is aware of the in- 
terest which has been shown in 
California for several years in fur- 
thering a project for concerted 
study and action to implement a 
better program of general educa- 
tion. At the fall meeting in Bakers- 
field in 1946, one of the significant 
papers presented was from Grace 
V. Bird who advocated an exten- 


sion of general education in all 
the junior colleges of the state. 
Her conviction was so strong it 
was suggested that probably the 
State Department of Education 
should prescribe additional areas 
of study for the junior colleges. 
The consummation of the grant, 
therefore, results from long and 
cooperative efforts by California 
junior colleges. It did not drop 
out of the sky. 


California is now in a favorable 
position to take another step for- 
ward. The values of the studies 
and the plans for making them 
effective in the programs of the 
colleges will eventually flow into 
the channels of influence for all 
junior colleges and thus strengthen 
and enrich the entire movement. 
Already California has reached the 
stage of providing free education 
through the 14th year and has 
firmly established this as a state 
policy. Moreover, the district law 
of 1921 is generally regarded as a 
distinctive contribution to the es- 
tablishment of junior. colleges on 
a strong educational and financial 
foundation. In 1948, A Report of 
a Survey of the Needs of California 
in Higher Education was pub- 
lished. This document contains a 
great deal of information regard- 
ing the junior colleges of the state. 
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It points out the need for additional 
colleges in order to complete a 
master plan of distribution of in- 
stitutions. The Report also points 
out resulting opportunities to 
greater numbers of the youth and 
adults of the commonwealth. That 
this report has been taken seriously 
is evidenced by the fact that five 
additional junior colleges have been 
organized in 1949: Contra Costa 
County, Los Angeles Harbor at 
Wilmington, Los Angeles Valley at 
Van Nuys, Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical Junior College in Los 
Angeles, and Shasta at Redding. 
It is apparent that California is 
now engaged in a double-headed 
program—one, to enrich the con- 
tent of the program with refer- 
ence to realistic educational needs; 
the other, to extend the establish- 
ment of institutions to all sections 
of the state under a functional 
master plan. 
The Need for the Studies 


The need for the studies in gen- 
eral education were set forth with 
the following convictions: 

All studies of junior college problems 

in the state resulted in the almost uni- 

versal statement that an outstanding 
program of general education was need- 
ed for all post-high school youth. 

If citizenship is to remain democratic 

in the present complicated age, much 

broader preparation is absolutely neces- 
sary than was needed in former years 
in America. 

Members of the American society who 

are functionally illiterate with respect 

to their present-day citizenship are in- 
capable of discharging their responsi- 
bilities. 


Disruptive influences on family life 
threaten to destroy this basic social in- 
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stitution and thus remove the most 
stabilizing force in a democracy. 


To counteract these influences, habits 
of wholesome family living demand 
training at a level of maturity beyond 
the high school. 


Ever increasing technological develop- 
ments are forcing age groups, both the 
younger and the older, out of the labor 
market. 


As man-hour production constantly 
rises, leisure for all increases, and the 
years of productive employment become 
fewer. The end result of this socio- 
economic factor will depend on the way 
in which citizens are equipped to spend 
their time not devoted to gainful em- 
ployment. 


In order to achieve satisfactory social 
conditions, newer and better kinds of 
educational experiences must be pro- 
vided for vast numbers of youth who 
cannot profit by the offerings of tradi- 
tional patterns of education. 


Just what should be included in 
this educational experience—how 
it should be presented to students 
and experienced by them—seems to 
be the crux of the problem and of 
the need for the study of general 
education in California junior col- 
leges. The state is admirably or- 
ganized to carry out the study. 
The funds have been provided, and 
the results should be of great value 
to all junior colleges seeking ways 
and means to solve the critical 
problems of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 


Educational Climate Favorable 


The educational climate of Cali- 
fornia is favorable for the general 
education studies. Three state col- 
leges are making progress in their 
plans for general education pro- 
grams. The University of Califor- 
nia, on its several campuses, is 
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making a study of the same prob- 
lems and programs. Historically, 
California junior colleges have 
come to grips with the basic needs 
time and again. The need for gen- 
eral education is, therefore, deep- 
ly felt. Californians are gamey and 
not bound by the inhibitions that 
prevent some sections of the coun- 
try from hearing and trying some 
new thing. In one sense of the 
word, Californians are still pio- 
neers. If they have traditions, they 
are largely of pioneer background. 
The big country—wide and open— 
is a favorable climate in which one 
can take a chance and still survive. 
It encourages the development of 
the spirit of experimentation, ex- 
ploration, and adventure. With 
the atmosphere clear and the ceil- 
ing high in the California educa- 
tional sky, the junior colleges have 
a chance in a lifetime to adventure 
into the kinds of education needed 
in terms of the unique character 
of their student composition and 
their wide functions in the sev- 
eral communities of the state. 


The Scope of the Studies 
The scope of the California stud- 
ies will be limited by the follow- 
ing factors: 
There will be a critical analysis of the 
personal and social needs of all students 
relative to their ultimate satisfactions 
as normal members of present-day s0- 
ciety. 
Visualizing the needs of students for 
knowledge, wisdom, attitudes, and 
skills, the task will be to devise curric- 
ulum changes necessary to meet these 
needs. 
Methods of instruction and the use 
of materials to insure maximum attain- 
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ment by junior college students in gen- 
eral education will be studied and rec- 
ommendations made for their develop- 
ment. 


The function of counseling and guid- 
ance, placement and follow-up has al- 
ways been sensed as a fundamental 
need in junior colleges. Patterns of 
organization and more effective pro- 
cedures will be designed to bring this 
function of the colleges to the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. 


Realizing that the life of students at 
the college is filled with opportunities 
for democratic participation and that 
citizenship is learned largely by doing, 
administrative patterns will be de- 
signed to operate to maximum capacity 
in a comprehensive program of stu- 
dent activities. 

In the final analysis, general 
education will not be found in the 
materials, methods of instruction, 
or form of administration, but in 
the habits of thought, attitudes of 
mind, and emotional reactions of 
students who have become self- 
reliant, self-directing, mature, and 
well-adjusted members of society. 
The scope of the studies will em- 
brace considerations of the ways 
and means to reach this ultimate 
objective adult citizens living 
usefully and with satisfaction to 
themselves as well as to society in 
general. 


Organizations in the Study 


The organizations interested in 
the study and which will take an 
active part will be: The American 
Council on Education, Pacific 
Coast Committee; California State 
Junior College Association with 
its three subdivisions, Southern, 
Central, and Northern; School of 
Education, University of California 
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at Los Angeles; California State 
Department of Education. It is 
further planned to extend invi- 
tations to all educational institu- 
tions in the state to take part in 
specific conferences as auditors 
and advisers. Within the junior 
colleges, presidents, deans, princi- 
pals, directors, guidance officers, 
directors of student activities, in- 
structors, and other individuals 
within and without the junior col- 
leges will be consulted and their 
services utilized as may be re- 
quired. 


Time Schedule for the Study 


The plan for action calls for the 
study’s beginning early in the sum- 
mer of 1950 with two seminars as 
a part of the summer session at 
the School of Education at Los 
Angeles. Participants in these sem- 
inars will then constitute a corps 
of consultants for regional con- 
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ferences. It is expected that at 
least twelve regional conferences 
will be held following the semi- 
nar sessions in all sections of the 
state so that all colleges may par- 
ticipate in them. Visitations will 
be made to every junior college for 
discussions and _ interpretations 
with the faculties. Final seminars 
will be held at the School of Edu- 
cation during the summer session 
of 1951 to bring together the find- 
ings and materials and to write, 
edit, and publish the findings. The 
final document will be the prop- 
erty of the American Council on 
Education as one of its official 
publications. 


NOTE: The writer of the Desk considers 
the objectives, methods of approach, and 
the far-reaching plans for educational 
cooperation in the general education 
studies in California of such unusual 
significance to all junior colleges and to 
educational progress generally that the 
entire Desk section is hereby devoted to 
this forward step. Congratulations, Cali- 
fornia! 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, The Market 
for College Graduates (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949). Pp. xvi + 207. 


$4.00. 


What is the shape of things to 
come for our ever-increasing sup- 
ply of college graduates? As we 
rush forward with our plans and 
programs to expand educational 
facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities, are we certain of finding 
a continuing high demand for our 
output? It is in pursuit of answers 
to these questions and the many 
related issues that the author, a 
Harvard economist, applies the 
techniques of his profession to the 
“assessment of supply and demand 
conditions for college graduates.” 


The worthwhileness of these con- 
siderations cannot be overempha- 
sized in a day of expansionism 
in higher education. Traditionally, 
the educator, believing firmly in 
the intrinsic value of the educa- 
tional process in facilitating per- 
sonal growth, has welcomed every 
opportunity to extend educational 
opportunities to more and more 
qualified individuals. Seldom does 
he pause to recognize that his ef- 
forts for the individual may also 
be considered in the context of the 
labor market which will face the 
graduate. 
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In emphasizing the importance 
of this consideration, the author 
states in the preface: 

We are being unfair to the country’s 
youth if we encourage them in fur- 
ther education without at the same 
time warning them that a large pro- 
portion, after graduation, may not 
enter the professions or  eomngeneans of 
their choice. 

The author found himself in 
strong disagreement with the feel- 
ing of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education that the gov- 
ernment and related agencies must 
expand facilities for higher edu- 
cation to 4.6 millions by 1960. He 
states: 


The President’s Commission, in failing 
to tackle this problem, might well be 
criticized. It is a serious reflection on 
the government, the universities, and 
on research organizations that they 
have not made a thorough survey of 
the supply and demand for educated 
men and women in industry and pro- 
fessions. 


Harris notes with alarm the 
tremendous expansion in higher 
education with an eventual college 
graduate population approaching 
15,000,000 and surveys in detail 
the possible outlets in the employ- 
ment market for this flood of tal- 
ent. To him, it appears obvious that. 
the expansion of educational facili- 
ties must not be governed alone by 
the number of those capable of 
assimilating higher education, but 
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that planning should include a 
thorough consideration of capacity 
of industry and the professions to 
assimilate the output of the pro- 
gram. 

The author declares his intent 
and identifies his audience in this 
manner: 

The issues discussed in this book are 
important and serious. I should like 
to have them considered by intelligent 
citizens, by those who influence edu- 
cational policy, and especially by the 
millions of parents who are sending, 
or who plan to send, their children 
to institutions of higher learning. 

Because of the unorthodox ar- 
rangement of the material, the 
author has included a special sec- 
tion called “‘Reader’s Guide and 
Quick Summary” to describe the 
organization of the book. 

Part I, “A Survey of the Prob- 
lem,”’ accounts for about one-third 
of the book and presents the es- 
sential analyses and conclusions, 
stripped of much of the docu- 
mentation and statistics. This sec- 
tion is written for the general 
reader, and stands by itself. 

Further analyses and the major 
part of the documentation are in 
Part II, with Chapters 2A to 5A 
corresponding to the development 
in Part I. 


To persons with a minimum 
amount of time, the first chapter 
in Part I, “What is the Outlook?” 
and the final chapter, “Recapitu- 
lation and Conclusions” are valu- 
able. 


In the original chapter, the 


author documents quickly his main 
thesis that our society will soon 
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be called upon to assimilate a 
larger number of college graduates 
than ever before. He sees little 
chance of the need for professional 
services keeping pace with the in- 
creasing availability of profes- 
sional persons. He feels immediate 
action is necessary to publicize this 
condition. He states: 

It is imperative that the country not 
only understand the advantages of 
higher education other than prepara- 
tion for selected professions, but es- 
sential that the promised excess of 
supply of educated men and women 
over demand in the desired positions 
be advertised widely and the serious 
political, social, and economic reper- 
cussions be generally known. 

In stressing the seriousness of 
this problem, he draws a compari- 
son with Germany of 1931 to 1933 
where the college graduate group 
in excess supply became the spear- 
head of the Nationalist Socialist 
movement. He stresses that social 
stratification still exists in our 
society, with the result that eco- 
nomic selection and family selec- 
tion still determine who shall 
receive college training. His con- 
cern is that opening the gates 
through economic subsidy may re- 
sult in increasing the disappoint- 
ment and frustration when we deny 
the graduates the opportunity to 
practice and perform in society in 
a capacity for which they have been 
trained. In addition, he stresses 
the extremely difficult task which 
will be placed on the parent and 
counselor to anticipate the trends 
and needs of industry years in 
advance. 

Harris feels the question of our 
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society supporting 4.6 million in 
higher education must be answered 
in the affirmative. However, a 
more pertinent question, he feels, 
is whether or not the investment 
will bring sufficiently increased 
performance in the level of em- 
ployment that will be available. 
He notes that education has paid 
in the past but that the position of 
advantage of the college graduate 
versus the nongraduate person is 
declining. He foresees the day when 
college education will not pay, as 
measured in terms of annual in- 
come. He comments vigorously on 
the restrictionist practices in cer- 
tain professions, medicine in par- 
ticular, and feels that our society 
can afford and will pay for better 
medical service when the dam of 
restrictionism is broken. 


In developing a statistical pic- 
ture of the growing demand for 
higher education, Harris notes we 
have apparently chosen to take 
some of our gains of increased pro- 
ductivity for the worker in edu- 
cational gains, and that in spite 
of withdrawing 13.5 million from 
the labor market by increasing the 
years of retention, from 1870 to 
1940 we have doubled our national 
income every ten to fifteen years. 
From one viewpoint, holding that 
education is a way of life rather 
than a preparation for living, it 
is apparent that continued in- 
creases in productivity may be ac- 
companied by increased invest- 
ments in educational areas. 


Many other problems are dis- 
cussed in relation to the total 
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: problem, including the effect of 


increasing the education for 
women, the retention of larger per- 
centages of women in the laboring 
forces, regional maldistribution of 
college graduates, and possible re- 
adjustments in the spending pat- 
terns of the American public. His 
main conclusion is that an excess 
of supply is ahead, and that the 
immediate obligation of the edu- 
cator and government planner is 
to make these facts known to the 
consumers of educational services. 


He sees possible alleviation of 
the situation through the shifting 
of some types of positions from 
the non-college graduate to the col- 
lege graduate through frontal at- 
tacks on restrictionism, through 
our society’s increasing its prepara- 
tion of expense for medicine, edu- 
cation, religion, social welfare, and 
other services in which college 
personnel perform. His concern is 
for immediate action in terms of 
large scale research and surveys 
to define the problem more ac- 
curately than has been possible in 
his preliminary study. From his 
preliminary study, he is certain the 
results will indicate a problem and 
only its magnitude is open to 
question. 

His concluding directive is 
stated: 

Let us apply therapeutics before the 

number of college graduates reaches 

15 million and appropriate openings 

rise to, let us say, but 6 million. A 

guided and orderly adjustment is neces- 

sary to forestall discontent, snowball- 
ing of costs, and an eventual revo- 
lutionary movement sparked by millions 
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of unemployed, frustrated, and down- 

graded college graduates. Our young 

men and women should know what to 
expect before, rather than after, they 
go to college. 

There can be no question but 
that this is an important and chal- 
lenging book for those concerned 
with higher education, and the 
issues it raises must be met by 
anyone with a sound philosophy as 
to the place of higher education in 
America today. This reviewer has 
attempted to present an adequate 
and fair portrayal of a well-writ- 
ten, systematic book. It must be 
granted that Harris has defined 
the problem carefully, has based 
his argument on certain recog- 
nizable assumptions, and if granted 
these original premises, he can be 
said to have proved that a crisis 
of oversupply is inevitable. 


However, this reviewer would 
like to list the assumptions under- 
lying the author’s presentation, as 
he sees them, and then assess their 
validity : 


The primary purpose of higher educa- 
tion is vorational training. 


Higher education can be called suc- 
cessful for any individual when it 
culminates in satisfactory vocational 
placement. 


Satisfactory vocational placement is 
placement in the areas of the profes- 
sions or certain high level administra- 
tive positions. 


It is “unfair” to others now holding 
proprietor - managerial - administrative 
positions for college graduates to crowd 
them out. 


Failure to achieve a satisfactory vo- 
cational placement will result in frus- 


tration to the individual and have dire 
consequences for our society. when the 
situation becomes common. 


The first assumption may be 
criticized on the grounds of nar- 
rowness as most educators would 
speak in more general terms of 
total adjustment which would in- 
clude the vocational aspect. Per- 
haps this difference is not crucial. 
The author alludes to the impor- 
tance of general education, and edu- 
cation as a way of life, but his 
statistical treatment uses the nar- 
row concept based on the vocational 
premise. 


The second and third assump- 
tions are equally limited in their 
implications. Must we assume that . 
the college graduate who accepts 
employment as a bricklayer at $25 
per day, who provides richly for 
his wife and children in terms of 
cultural and personal-social values 
as well as economic, who upholds 
his citizen and community obliga- 
tions well, has necessarily wasted 
his years and efforts in higher edu- 
cation? Good judgment seldom con- 
forms to such a rigid definition 
as Harris advocates. The leisure 
time activities, and the cultural, 
attitudinal, and value systems of 
the individual play an important 
role, along with the vocational 
phase, in determining satisfaction 
levels. 


The fourth assumption is un- 
tenable on:every count. It readily 
can be demonstrated that these 
are leadership positions, that those 
who will hold them may be ex- 
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pected to be better trained than 
their followers, and that retention 
at all levels of the educational sys- 
tem will result in increasing domi- 
nance of these areas by college per- 
sonnel. In fact, one is inclined to 
call this the great undeveloped 
market for college graduates when 
today’s entry requirements for 
these positions are examined. 


The last assumption can be 
measured in terms of the question, 
“Ts it necessarily frustrating for 
the college graduate to face com- 
petition for employment?” The 
author answers this best by his 
own evidence that despite publi- 
cized cases to the contrary, the col- 
lege graduate fared better eco- 
nomically and emotionally under 
the intense competition of the last 
depression. One may question, if 
we accept the author’s main 
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thesis, whether the obvious alter- 
native to present trends — the re- 
strictionism of opportunities in 
higher education — would not re- 
sult in wider spread tensions and 
frustrations. 

It is well to give serious con- 
sideration to the questions raised 
by the author. It would be wise 
to use many sources before estab- 
lishing principles of operation. 
This reviewer believes the educator 
will see his mission as continu- 
ing his efforts to minister to the 
needs and capacities of the indi- 
vidual within the framework of 
his culture. Certainly, from every 
respect, the growing junior college 
movement with its increasing em- 
phasis on general education di- 
verges from the narrow specializa- 
tion the author envisions. 


Kenneth W. Lund 
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W. W. CHARTERS, “Freshmen 


Anonymous,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXVIII (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1949), 48-53. 


It is often asserted and quite gener- 
ally believed that the larger the college 
the less chance for attention to the 
individual student. In the present 
interesting article, it is asserted that 
this notion is not true but that indi- 
vidualization depends upon the organi- 
zation of a program rather than upon 
the size of the school. It is the opinion 
of the author that the large college 
has a better chance of handling the 
problem of individual guidance than 
does the small one. 


A program of individualization is de- 
fined here by three characteristics: 

First, the needs, abilities, interests, and 

goals of each student must be known 

by the college. 

Second, the program of study of the 

student must be built upon the basis 

of this information. 

Third, some person on the campus must 

know well the student’s background, his 

abilities and defects, his triumphs and 
defeats, and his personal problems. 

This person must stand in loco parentis 

to the student and act as a personal 

reference point for him. 

Two solutions for this problem have 
been developed. The first, a central- 
ized personnel office, has the advantage 
of efficiency but often lacks the person- 
al touch. The second, the decentral- 
ized method, uses every instructor as 
an adviser. Charters advises a com- 
bination of the two. 

A frequently raised objection to the 
second program is that it will not work 
with the usual faculty. Charters points 
to fourteen years of experience with 
such a program as evidence that it can 
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be used efficiently. The success of 
the project depends upon two impor- 
tant procedures: 

First, when teachers are employed they 

are selected carefully for interest in 

this sort of program in addition to 
academic merit. 

Second, a program of in-service train- 

ing is set up in a highly organized man- 

ner. In this way a corps of highly 
trained and interested advisers can be 
built up. 

The first step after the program has 
been orgainzed is to assign each stu- 
dent to an adviser and to supply the 
adviser with a folder containing all 
available information about the stu- 
dent. The adviser gets this informa- 
tion early enough to give him time 
to familiarize himself with it before 


the student enrolls. 


In the first interview, the adviser 
interests himself not only in curricu- 
lar matters but also in health, extra- 
curricular plans, aptitudes, and so on. 
In subsequent interviews, he becomes 
intimate with the school and personal 
problems of the student. Most of these 
problems require only an older head 
and common sense to handle. More dif- 
ficult cases are referred to a clinic 
which should always be available. The 
main point is to have one person on 
the faculty closely in touch with the 
affairs of each student throughout the 
year. A concomitant benefit accrues to 
the faculty member through his greater 
knowledge of student life and its pos- 
sible modification of his academic in- 
structional methods. 


It seems clear Charter’s contention 
—that the large college can more 
easily handle this matter — can be sup- 
ported. It is usually the larger school 
which can supply its advisers with 
detailed information from a_ central 
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bureau and which has clinics and 
specialists easily available for refer- 
rals. 


Individualization, as here defined, 
can be achieved in any school in which 
the faculty is carefully selected and 
trained and which maintains a reason- 
able faculty-student ratio. The author 
has stated a good case for the feasi- 
bility of elimination of the “anonymous 
freshman.” 


C. W. Simms, The Present Legal 


Status of the Public Junior Col- 
leges, (Nashville: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1948). 
Pp. ix + 165. 

This study was completed at George 
Peabody College for Teachers as the 
author’s doctoral dissertation under 
the direction of James W. Reynolds. 


Its stated purposes were: 

to locate, assemble and organize into 
a comprehensive form the legal and 
semi-legal requirements pertaining to 
the establishment, maintenance, and op- 
eration of public junior colleges in the 
United States under general junior col- 
lege legislation ; 


to recommend criteria for the establish- 
ment of public junior colleges; and 
to evaluate existing legislation in the 
light of the criteria recommended. 


Data for the study were obtained 


-from state constitutions, state statutes, 


and supreme court decisions. Semi- 
legal requirements were obtained from 
state departments of education. 
The scope of the study is suggested 
by the following chapter headings: 
The Purposes, Need for and Procedures 
Underlying the Study 
The Constitutional Basis of the Public 
Junior College 
The General Legal Status of Public 
Junior Colleges 
Legal Minimum Requirements for the 
Establishment of Public Junior Colleges 
Legal Procedure for Establishing Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges 
Legal Provisions for Support of Public 
Junior Colleges 


Legal Responsibility for Local Adminis- 
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trative Control of Public Junior Col- 
leges 


Legal Requirements Concerning Junior 
College Administrative and Academic 
Standards 


The Legal Status of the Public Junior 
College Teacher 


An Evaluation of Existing Legislation 
with Recommendations for Future En- 
actments 


Summary of Findings and Recommen- 
dations 


The appendix consists of summaries 
of the various legal provisions per- 
taining to public junior colleges. 


RALPH W. MCDONALD, “Funda- 


mental Issues in General Educa- 
tion,” The Journal of General 
Education, IV (October, 1949), 
32-39. 


In this article, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Higher 
Education of the National Education 
Association presents an analysis of the 
issues which must be considered in a 
program of general education. 

McDonald discusses first the factors 
leading to the present emphasis on 
general education: 

Internal developments. (1) The tre- 

mendous multiplication of knowledge in 

all fields has made impossible the task 
of achieving a knowledge of even the 
bare essentials of accumulated human 
thought. (2) The expansion of higher 
education faces us with an exceedingly 
heterogenous group of students. (3) Free 
election combined with mass enrollment 
has caused a trend toward shallow work. 
(4) Educators have become self critical. 


External developments. (1) The evolu- 
tion of the individual as a force in so- 
ciety has made imperative the achieving 
of better education for all. (2) The 
world-wide threat to freedom which is 
evident on all sides has forced the 
realization that our citizenry must pos- 
sess common basic values and knowl- 
edge. (3) The progress of technology 
seen in contrast to that of social thought 
points up a need for social and moral 
maturation through education. 


The author does not define general 
education but states as its characteris- 
tics three elements: a recognition of 
commonality in the objectives of a col- 
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lege education, the recognition of a 
need for individual effectiveness and 
uniqueness, and an emphasis upon 
thoroughness. 


Ten problems fundamental in im- 
portance to the general education 
practitioner are stated: 


Goals. Both faculty and students must 
have in mind definite goals toward 
which they are striving. 


Content. Four elements of content must 
be included: a core of knowledge, ex- 
perience on the part of the student, 
analytical thinking, and value judg- 
ments. Outlines of courses and even 
single lectures should be judged by these 
criteria. Content should always be re- 
lated to goals. 

Organization. The author’ considers 
organization as inferior to content in 
importance but lists four frequently 
used patterns: the developmental, com- 
bining historical and evolutionary ap- 
proaches; the philosophical or “great 
issues” approach; the functional, organ- 
ized around contemporary problems; and 
the activity plan which develops about 
the planning and interests of the class. 


Distribution. It is argued that nearly 
all of the work through the junior col- 
lege years should be general in type. 
Only in the later years should the stu- 
dent specialize. 

Faculty. It is more realistic to orient 
present faculties toward the point of 
view suggested than to wait for a new 
generation. 


Relation to Other Programs. Specialized 
programs may reinforce that of general 
education if a conscious effort is made 
to bring this about. 


Non-Instructional Activities. Activities 
outside the classroom should be con- 
sidered as important as any others. 
They must be coordinated with all other 
types of activity. 


Instructional Procedure. The teaching 
method should move toward the socially 
significant and the functional. Group 
dynamics should supersede the lecturer- 
listener relationship. 


Diversification. Testing and counseling 
should function to find deficiencies and 
remedy them in order to bring all stu- 
dents to a common plane of understand- 
ing. 


Evaluation. Group and individual prog- 
ress must be measured by all available 
techniques both during the formal edu- 
cative process and later. 


The present 
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trend toward self-evaluation in general 
education must continue and grow. 


H. H. REMMARS and D. N. ELLIOTT, 


“The Indiana College and Uni- 
versity Staff-Evaluation Pro- 
gram,” School and Society, LXX 
(September 10, 1949), 168-171. 


The postwar increase in student 
bodies together with greater competi- 
tion from business and industry for 
teaching personnel has created prob- 
lems of staff selection and in-service 
training in the colleges. Interest in 
staff evaluation has increased and has 
led, in one instance, to the Indiana 
College and University Staff-Evalua- 
tion Program. 

Three instruments for evaluation 
were used: 

The Purdue Rating Scale for Instruc- 
tors. This is the well-known scale upon 
which students rate their instructors 
in ten traits such as interest in subject, 


sympathetic attitude toward students, 
and fairness in grading. 


The Purdue Rating Scale for Adminis- 
trators. This scale was developed for 
the Indiana program and consists of 
thirty-six “‘traits’’ grouped into ten gen- 
eral areas. 


How to Teach and Learn in College. 
This is a test of teachers’ attitudes 
toward teaching practices. It consists 
of 162 items. 


Since the program was thought of as 
primarily an instrument for self-im- 
provement, participation by individuals 
was voluntary, and results were sent 
to each participant by personal letter. 


Fourteen institutions participated of 
which ten used the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instructors, thirteen used How to 
Teach and Learn in College, and ten 
used the Purdue Rating Scale for Ad- 
ministrators. In addition to scoring 
and reporting results, the program in- 
cluded an analysis of the ratings. Some 
of the results of the analysis were as 
follows: 


Such factors as sex, veteran or non- 
veteran status, and class did not ‘affect 
ratings by students except that, grad- 
uate students rated instructors higher. 
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It was found that certain definite rat- 
ing patterns appear often in the profiles 
of teachers. 


The second test has not yet been 
standardized fully but shows very large 
institutional differences in teachers’ 
scores. This suggests differences in 
quality in the various faculties. 

On the rating scale for administra- 
tors some interesting results appeared. 
It was found that the reliability of rat- 
ings on a given trait was high (r= .88). 
That is to say teachers seemed to agree 
in their rating of administrators. 

A factor analysis was made, and 
three factors were found which appeared 
to represent (1) fairness to subordi- 
nates, (2) administrative achievement, 
and (3) democratic orientation. Investi- 
gation of relationships between the 
three factors shows that an adminis- 
trator can show achievement with only 
moderate fairness to subordinates and 
that conversely fairness to subordinates 
does not imply achievement. Democratic 
orientation seems to be seldom present 
without fairness to subordinates. 

No relationship was found between 
the type of administrative position held 
and the rating on the scale. Apparently 
the scale measures rather fundamental 
attributes which are important in all 
administrative positions. 


ALICE R. Brooks, “The Role of In- 
structional Materials Centers in 
Schools and Colleges,” The 
School Review, LVII (October, 
1949), 425-432. 


During the last few years there has 
been evident in modern education a 
strong tendency against teaching from 
a single textbook and toward the use 
of all sorts of supplementary materials. 
This has its dangers for the efforts of 
publishers, universities, and other 
agencies to supply materials has re- 
sulted in an embarrassment of riches 
which tends to overwhelm the class- 
room teacher. 


Many materials centers have been 
established, and some are serving a 
useful purpose. The extreme lack of 
uniformity of terminology, definition, 
and content of the centers, however, 
constitutes, in the view of this author, 
a situation which needs organization. 
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The following points are given as need- 
ing attention: 
Materials centers should be made 


widely accessible, but their growth 
should be planned. 


The purposes and scope of the centers 
should be carefully defined. 


An overall plan should be applied for 
maximum efficiency. 

The Center for Instructional Mate- 
rials at the University of Chicago is 
described in the article. It consists of 
three units: the Audio-Visual Center, 
the Curriculum Laboratory, and the 
Center for Reading Materials. The 
Center is concerned with six major 
functions: (1) evaluation of available 
instructional materials, (2) dissemi- 
nation of results of evaluations, (3) 
provision of facilities for research, (4) 
provision for examination of materials 
by teachers, parents, and students, (5) 
demonstration of effective use of mate- 
rials, (6) consultive service to produc- 
ers, educational systems, and so on. 


It is pointed out that functions 3, 4, 
5, and some aspects of 6 may be as- 
sumed by centers in school systems and 
in teachers’ colleges. However, the 
larger functions should be carried out 
by strategically-placed major centers 


located, perhaps, at Teachers College > 


of Columbia University, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, The University of Tex- 
as, and the University of California. 
Materials centers in teacher-training 
and library-training institutions might 
function not as evaluative centers but 
as reference centers and laboratories 
for training purposes. 


Materials centers might also be set 
up for states and local regions to sup- 
ply a working collection of materials 
for the areas they serve. 


It is proposed that the overall plan 
for such a development as suggested 
above be initiated by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the National Educational 
Association. If it were carried out in 
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detail as suggested, there seems little 
doubt that the plan. would result in 
elimination of duplication and in 
greater service to education. 


E. R. GUTHRIE, “The Evaluation 
of Teaching,” The Educational 
Record, XXX (April 1949), 109- 
115. 


As a recent vote of the California 
Teachers Association demonstrates, 
there is a widespread feeling among 
teachers against the use of merit 
ratings in determining salaries. There 
is also much to be said for seniority 
as a basis for pay and rank. 


On the other hand, there are ad- 
vantages in recognizing merit. It is 
important to eliminate misfits and 
subsequent waste of money and mis- 
directed effort. 


As a consequence of a questionnaire 
answered by the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1944, a 
procedure has been set up for eval- 
uating teachers subject to promotion 
or who believe themselves unfairly 
dealt with. 


The evaluation is made by a secret 
committee, including three men from 
the candidate’s own department. The 
committee does not meet. Informa- 
tion furnished by the candidate is 
abstracted and furnished to each 
member of the committee together 
with a rating sheet. 


Each member then reports to an 
executive officer. Items rated are 
given in the article. They include 


such matters as teaching effectiveness, 
research and publications, and value 
to the community. On several hun- 
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dred such ratings, the reliability 
(split-half) is .44, There is no signifi- 
cant association between ratings on 
teaching efficiency and research. Five 
of the items used were negatively 
related to length of tenure although 
this was not true of “teaching effec- 
tiveness’’ and ‘‘research contribution.” 


It is interesting to note that there 
is a major area of disagreement be- 
tween these ratings and the teacher 
ratings secured from students over 
a period of some years. Student 
ratings agree much better with other 
student ratings than with faculty rat- 
ings on such matters as teaching 
effectiveness. Guthrie points out an 


obvious source of difference in that 


faculty members depend largely upon 
indirect sources for such judgments, 
and that if the students are right, 
full professors are not better teachers 
than assistant professors. Student 
ratings are used, however, only as 
sources of information for the teach- 
er, not in conjunction with the faculty 
ratings. The writer believes that most 
faculty members regard the faculty 
rating system of value as a protection 
against ‘fone man” judgments. Sal- 
aries have been raised where dis- 
crepancies appeared between pay and 
the ratings of colleagues. In a few 
cases, younger men have been fur- 
nished with objective evidence of the 
fact that their choice of a profession 
has been poor. 


Guthrie argues that fallible as this 
type of judgment may be, it is less 
fallible than self-rating. He believes 
that the judgment of students and 
colleagues as to teaching performance 
offers the best available criterion for 
measuring teaching aptitudes. 
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Notes on the Authors 


JEAN ELVINS SCOTT 


S. V. MARTORANA presents in this 
issue another research report completed 
under his direction, Recent State Legis- 
lation Affecting Junior Colleges. Mr. 
Martorana is Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation and Consultant for Junior Col- 
leges, School of Education, State College 
of Washington, at Pullman. 


In her article, Colbytown Camp, LOIS" 


MACFARLAND, Director of Public Rela- 
tions at Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire, has told of the in- 
spiring experience in democracy enjoyed 
each summer by Colby students and fac- 
ulty members at the camp they maintain 
for underprivileged children. 


ROBERT J. HANNELLY, Dean of | 


Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona, and 
WALTER W. SEIFERT, English Instruc- 
tor at Phoenix College, in their provoca- 
tive article, “Why Are We Here?” pre 
sent the basic philosophy of Phoenix 
College. 


The Market for College Graduates by 
Seymour E. Harris has been reviewed by 
KENNETH W. LUND, Director of Place- 
ment, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 
Mr. Lund has departed somewhat from 
the usual style of book reviews for the 
Journal and has presented a brilliant 
criticism of the premises upon which the 
book is based. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement 

which limits its work to the 

university and college field. 

It is affiliated with the 

Fisk Teachers Agency of 

Chicago, whose work covers 

all the educational fields. 

Both organizations assist 

in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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Junior College Directory, 1950 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


Compiled by 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


SHIRLEY S. HILL 
Office Secretary 


Tue Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges 
in the United States and its territories, Canada and other countries 
that maintain working relationships with American junior colleges. 
The list is inclusive of both accredited and non-accredited institutions 
and may, therefore, contain the names of some schools that are doing 
relatively little junior college work. The Directory omits, however, a 
number of institutions that give work of junior college level, not organ- 
ized on a junior college basis. It omits also a large number of junior 
college branches of senior institutions which are organized on a tem- 
porary basis to meet the post-war college emergencies. 

The Directory includes separately organized junior colleges, gen- 
eral colleges, or lower divisions of four-year colleges and universities 
located on the home campus only in case they are active members of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Whenever an institution 
has so requested, its name has been omitted from the list. Institutions 
for which no information was received for the 1949 Directory have been 
dropped from the 1950 list unless new information has been secured to 
justify the retention of their names this year. The data of the Direc- 
tory have been taken from reports received during the fall of 1949 
directly from some responsible officer of the junior college named, 
except as otherwise indicated. 

The Directory for 1950 contains some new features: (1) a more 
exact type of accreditation or equivalent approval or recognition; 
(2) more definite information on the legal control or affiliation of the 
institutions; (3) a more complete breakdown of student enrollment 
‘to include full-time and special students and adults; (4) finally, the 
equivalent in full-time instructors of those who are teaching on a part- 
time basis. Space limitations in the Directory do not make it possible 
to report complete data concerning part-time instructors in all institu- 
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tions. For example, part-time instructors in some institutions may be 
full-time instructors who divide their time between the junior college 


program and that of an associated high school or academy, or between 
a senior college or university and the junior college or division, and in 
other instances they may be teaching part-time only in the late after- 
noon or evening while they are holding full-time positions in business, 
industry, or a profession during the daytime. 

More complete data will be found in American Junior Colleges, sec- 
ond edition, published in 1948 by the American Council on Education, 
edited by Jesse P. Bogue, on all accredited junior colleges in the United 


States in 1948. 


Explanations 
The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory 


Administrative Head.—Each institution’s 
own designation of its administrative 
head has been aceepted, with official 
title indicated following his or her 
name. This person is presumably the 
individual to whom correspondence con- 
cerning the institution should be ad- 
dressed. Not the ultimate administra- 
tive authority, but rather the immedi- 
ate and direct responsibility for the 
junior college administration is indi- 
cated especially for branch junior col- 
leges, lower divisions of senior institu- 
tions and in some municipal and dis- 
trict school systems. There are wide 
variations in the lines of administra- 
tive responsibility, even in publicly 
supported junior colleges. No attempt, 
therefore, has been made to explain 
them in this Directory. 

Accreditation.—Note: The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges does not 
itself act as an accrediting agency. 
Member institutions are strictly pro- 
hibited by constitutional enactment to 
indicate, imply or publicize that they 
are accredited by this Association. 
Types of accreditation or equivalent 
recognition or approval (state, state 
university or regional association) are 
indicated by appropriate symbols ar- 
ranged in order as follows: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Co- 
lumbia; Junior College Accrediting 
Commission in Mississippi; Provin- 
cial Department of Education in 
Canada. “D” indicates that the jun- 
ior college is fully accredited. 


D'—Indicates approval to operate as a 
junior college. 
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D*—Indicates that the junior college is 
recognized. 


U—State University, state college, or 
equivalent institutions in _ states 
which do not have a state university; 
or by state college association or 
equivalent organization. “U” indi- 
cates that the junior college is fully 
accredited. 


U~—Indicates provisional accreditation. 

U*—Indicates formal approval of the jun- 
ior college. 

U*—Indicates that junior college students 
are accepted on transfer with the 
same privileges extended all students 
applying for advanced standing, but 
that the university has no formal 
accrediting procedure. 

E—New England Association 

M—Middle States Association 

N—North Central Association 

S—Southern Association 

W—Northwest Association 
Affiliation with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America or the University Sen- 
ate of the Methodist Church is indica- 
ted for those institutions not otherwise 
accredited. 

Type—Three main types are distin- 
guished: coeducational, for men only, 
and for women only, indicated by the 
initial letters, C, M, and W, respec- 
tively. Negro junior colleges are shown 
by (N) following the name of the in- 
stitution. 


Control.—The primary basis of classifica-. 


tion, as commonly recognized, is two- 
fold: institutions publicly controlled 
and institutions privately controlled. 
The first group is subdivided into state, 
local or municipal, district, union dis- 


trict, joint union district, county, and 
joint county junior colleges; the sec- 
ond into those under denominational 
control or affiliation, nondenomina- 
tional nonprofit institutions, and pro- 
prietary institutions. The following 
abbreviations are used for the denomi- 
nations indicated: 

A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
Assem. God—Assemblies of God 

Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. of God—Church of God 

and Chris- 


t 

Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant 

Ev. Un. Breth.—Evangelical United 
Brethren 

Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist 

Gr. Orth.—Greek Orthodox 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 

N. Church—New Church 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pilg. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 

Presby.—Presbyterian 

Presby. N.—Presbyterian (Northern) 

Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern) 

R. Catholic—Roman Catholic 

Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America 

R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of 
Latter Day Saints 

7th-D. Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 

Un. Breth.—United Brethren 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 

Un. Pent.—United Pentecostal 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized.—Each institution was 


asked to report the year it was organ- 


ized as a junior college. In some cases, 
however, it is evident that there has 
been reported instead the date of origin 
of an institution of the same or a simi- 
lar name which has since developed 
into a junior college. Dates prior to 
1900 should usually be interpreted in 
this way. 


Enrolliment.—Note that enrollment data 


are usually given for the previous com- 
plete year, 1948-49. In cases of newly 
organized institutions enrollment for 
1949-50 is given. A “special” student 
is one who is taking less than a full- 
time program of studies with the inten- 
tion of graduating. An “adult” stu- 
dent is one who is taking a course or 
i, with no intention of graduat- 
ng. 


Faculty.—Note that the number of faculty 


members, unlike the number of stu- 
dents, is given for the current year, 
1949-50, in three classifications, full- 
time, part-time, and equivalent full- 
time. 


Membership.—Membership in the Ameri- 


can Association of Junior Colleges is 
indicated by a symbol preceding the 
name of the institution: an asterisk 
(*) for active members, a dagger (tT) 
for provisional members. Active mem- 
bership is open to any junior college 


which has received complete accredita- 
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tion or equivalent recognition of any of 
the types indicated in the explanation 
“accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized 
institutions and to others which have 
not yet received such recognition. 


Summaries by States 


OR ENROLLMENT | FACULTY Membership 
LLEGES 1948-49 1949-50 in 
State A.AJ.C. 
To- | Pub-| Pri- Ac’ | Provi- 
tal | lic| vate} Total Public | Private | Total | Public | Private | tive | sional 
Total (648 |311 | 465,815 | 358,081 |107,734/21,811| 14,400) 7.411) 450 | 2 
Alabama...... 10 1 9 2 ,466 695 | 1,771 169 14 155 6 
rizona...... 2 2 0 2,159 2,159 81 81 2 ) 
Arkansas. .... 8 5 3 5,528 3,765 | 1,763 267 202 65 7 l 
ifornia....| 80 | 69 | 11 | 162,059 | 160,965 | lI, 5,701 | 5,530 171 | 39 1 
Colorado. .... 8 6 2 6,372 5,397 975 301 250 5l 8 0 
Connecticut...} 11 0] ll 7,773 0} 7,773 559 0 559 7 2 
Delaware..... 1} oO; 1 195 0 195 19 0 19 1 0 
Dist. of Col 7} O|} 7 12,234 O 112,234 | 303 0 303 6 0 
Florida....... a 4 5 2,428 1,233 | 1,195 154 78 6 l 
Georgia...... 20; 9/11 6, 4,604 | 1,462 | 302 167 | “ 135] 18 0 
Idaho........ 3 2 l 1,853 1,340 513 102 66 36 3 0 
Illinois....... 27 | 14; 13 26 ,877 22 664 | 4,213 996 684 312 24 0 
Indiana....... 409 300 109 42 21 21 l 
7 5,174 3,525 | 1,649 | 441 286 155 18 0 
or ..| 22114] 8 5,392 4,249 | 1,143 | 443 308 135 | 18 1 
Kentucky..... 15 2) 13 3,695 363 | 3,332 256 21 235 13 
isiana... 3}; 3] 0 2,294 2,294 0 82 82 0 3 0 
5 802 802 80 80 4 
6) 4] 2 1,852 1,238 614} 147 109 38 5 0 
Massachusetts. .| 21 2;19 8 935 244 | 8,691 621 59 562 17 3 
Michigan. .... 13} 10; 3 14,637 14,160 477 | 410 378 32} ll 1 
Minnesota . 13 | 10 3 4,352 3,778 574 287 217 70 ll 0 
Mississippi....| 24 | 14 | 10 9,589 7,578 | 2,011 | 602 477 125] 15 1 
Missouri...... 23 | 11] 12 10,708 6,242 | 4,466 808 317 491 17 0 
Montana...... 4} 3] 1 715 547 168 | « 72 47 25; 3] O 
raska..... 6; 5] 1 2,762 2,598 164 | ° 168 153 15 2 0 
Nevada...... 0 0 0 0 
New Hamp....| 1 0 l 403 0 403 39 0 39 l 0 
New Jersey...| 14 | 4] 10 6,440 1,604 | 4,836 | 388 107 281 9 0 
Mexico Oo; O 0 0 0 
New York....| 30 | 14 | 16 21,298 13,840 | 7,458 | 1,244 777 467 | 17 4 
North Carolina | 24 41{ 20 7,368 1,768 | 5,600 50 69 436 19 1 
North Dakota..| 4] 4] O 1,393 1,393 0 100 100 0 3 0 
Rs ae chat 8 l 7 6 ,407 493 | 5,914 197 197 7 0 
Oklahoma..../ 22 | 18] 4 5,023 4,507 516 | 363 305 13 0 
Oregon....../ 2] 1] 1 4,063 1,930 |} 2,133 | 150 63 87 l 0 
Pennsylvania...| 22 | 8 | 14 10,474 5,819 | 4,655 | 723 292 431} 14 3 
Rhode Island..} 2] O| 2 8 0 848 57 0 57 2 0 
South Carolina | 7 0 7 1,445 1,445 107 0 107 4 0 
South Dakota..| 5 l + 1,550 1,200 350 176 128 2 0 
Tennessee... .. 12 ll 3,444 624 | 2,820 43 257 8 l 
Wscccces 57 | 36} 21 42,791 36,498 | 6,293 |2,160 | 1,785 375 | 49 3 
4; 4] 0 5,463 5,463 244 244 0 4 
Vermont... .. 2} o| 2 553 553 | 45 45] 2] 
Virginia 15 3; 12 5,485 2,711 | 2,774 456 147 309 12 
Washington 10 9 1 12,383 12,331 52 275 271 + Md 0 
West Virginia.| 4| 1| 3| 2,233] 1,356] 877] 96| 60] 4] O 
isconsin . 16 | ll 5 13,223 12,815 408 | 365 313 52 0 1 
Wyoming..... 4] 0] 1,683] 1,683 71 71 1] o 
Alaska....... 1; O; 1 16 0 16 5 0 5 0 0 
0 1 23 0 ll 0 ll 1 0 
Canada...... 6 2 4+ 1,830 219 | 1,611 182 62 120 2 0 
Canal Zone l 1} Oo 1,889 1,889 0 40 0 l 0 
1; Oj; 1 0 500 37 0 37 0 1 
Greece....... 1 0 l 74 0 74 10 @) 10 0 0 
Lebanon...... l 187 187 28 28 0 
Puerto Rico. : 1 24 24 


| 
| 


ZI 79 | GE | OST | ESZ | | CEL | 96ST | CML | | 9;-nNda 2032211] “pag ‘A 
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STUDENTS’ INSURANCE 


Medical Reimbursement Coverage for expenses incurred due to any acci- 
dent or illness. : 


Coverage in force for all school activities including sports, while travel- 
ing between home and school and during vacations, except summer 
vacation. 

Full year coverage available for small additional charge. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Nationwide underwriters of insurance for schools, camps & 
athletic teams. | 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


__..mmsymbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady 
climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
All teachers and instructors in colleges and universities should be 
regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION since the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous 
high quality which you have been able to maintain through the 
years,” is the testimony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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